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ABSTRACT 


lwo-career couples are studied and compared with mili- 
tary families having either a one-career/one- job lifestyle 
or a single-income lifestyle. The purpose of the study is 
to determine differences in attitudes and behavior of 
families with the two-career lifestyle concerning their 
career intentions, career satisfaction and family services 
needs. 

A random sample of 459 married Naval officers was studied 
in the initial survey. The follow-up study involved 55 mili- 
tary members and 4/ civilian spouses. 

It is found that two-career families were significantly 
different from one-career/one- job or single-income fami- 
lies in age, rank, designator, career intentions and family 
service needs. Transfers are the number one problem for 
two-Career families. It is concluded that both the Navy and 
these families would benefit from adaptation of current 
transfer policies to the needs and desires of the more non- 


i tional career/family lifestyles. 
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The two-career family, one in which both spouses 
pursue careers as well as family roles, is emerging as 
a more prevalent lifestyle among Naval officers as it 
is in the larger American society. In the Naval officer 
population two-career families include officers married 
to other service members. Also, two-career families in- 
clude a large portion of officers with career-orilented 
civilian spouses. This thesis examines this Naval officer 
population and explores the possible implications of the 
two-career family lifestyle upon both the families and 
the Navy organization. 

Although 96 percent of all Naval officer's families 
Bensist of male officers with civilian wives, both joint- 
spouse! couples and female officers with civilian husbands 


will be included in the research presented in this thesis. 


A. BACKGROUND 


Before World War II, the military services were 


EL term "joint-spouse" refers to military members 
married to other military members. 
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primarily made up of single personnel. Even er were 
discouraged from marrying until they were 30 to 35 years 
old, As an officer became more senior, a wife became im- 
portant to his social life, and he usually married. These 
military families were expected to withstand the incon- 
veniences of inadequate living quarters and isolation, 

and were afforded few considerations in military policies 
NE programs (Goldman, 1976). 

Compared to the percentages of married people in the 
civilian population, there has always been a high per- 
centage of married personnel in the Naval officer popula- 
tion. The percentages of Naval officers who were married 
increased from /8.3 percent in 1953 to 80.9 percent in 
1972 while within the civilian population, the percentage 
of married males 18 years of age or older increased from 
EI recent in 1950 to 74.8 percent in 1972 (Bureau of Labor 
meqeistics, 19/4; Department of Defense and Statistical 
Mostract, 1974 cited in Goldman, 1976). 

The differences in percentages between married per- 
sonnel in the military and those in the civilian population 
may be partially due to the fact that marriage has always 
been important to the male officer's career advancement, 


mage divorce has always been detrimental (Goldman, 1976). 


Zuofficers" refers to male officers before World War 11, 
Women were allowed to marry, but were considered "auxiliaries' 
until 1942 when the WAVES, Women Accepted for Volunteer 
Emergency Service, were established. Ir wasn't until 194/ 
that Navy nurses were designated as either enlisted or 
UN. cer. 
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Also, the percentages stac- dior ene Civilian population 
were not controlled for ages congruent with the military 
population. 

More recent figures show that the military still 
exceeds the civilian population in its proportion of 
married personnel. In 1978 the total married population 
of the United States was 57 percent (U.S. Bureau of the 
Mensus, 1978). Within the Navy the percentage of married 
Ecers was /0 percent (Hunter, 1978). The research which 
will be presented in this thesis indicates that as of 
July 1978, 73 percent of all Naval officers were ee 

Growth in the number of women in the services has also 
introduced a new dimension in military families. Until 
1973, when the Department of Defense started to expand 
women's programs in the services, women comprised less 
mpm 2 percent of the total military force (Binkin, 1977). 
Traditionally, these few women remained single and child- 
less. Women were generally encouraged to leave the service 
and policies made it easy for them to do so if they 
married or became E Since 19/3 che status of 
women in the services has changed dramatically, provi- 
ding virtually equal status in all respects except combat 

Hehe percentage was provided by the Naval Personnel 
Research Development Center as a result of an analysis of 
the BUPERS Master file 1968. 

UM 1975 Navy policy stated that women in dependency 
Status (having a dependent under the age of 18 in the 
women's household more than 30 days a year) or pregnancy 


Status would not generally be allowed to enter or remain 
in the Naval services (BUPERSMAN, 1974). 
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duty. Women who marry and have children now stay 
on active duty and are encouraged to leave only under 
extreme hardship conditions. 

The number of women officers in the Navy is expected 
to increase. By January 19/9, the number of female 
officers in the Navy was 4050, 6.5 percent of the total 
Naval officer population. The total projected strength 
for women officers in 1983 is 5000, approximately / per- 
cent of the total projected end strangth for all Naval 
officers (Office for Women's Programs, NMPC, Washington 
Beer, 1979). 

Marital status of women officers has not been of 
great interest in the literature published regarding military 
women. However, in a January 19/9 analysis of all female 
Officer Data Cards by the Naval Manpower Personnel Center 
(NMPC), formerly BUPERS, it was found that 24 percent of women 
officers were Narr ai These figures show that the pro- 
portion of female officers who are married is substantially 
lower than the proportion of married females in the total 
civilian population. 

According to the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
NEST Statistics (1977), the proportion of married women 


in the female population was 59 percent, while their 


This figure is estimated to be very conservative. 


Officer Data Cards are required to be updated approximately 
six months after reporting to each successive duty station 
and therefore may not accurately reflect proportions of 
married women officers. 
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proportion in the female labor force was 5/ percent. 
Although female officers are less likely to be married 
than male officers, they are more likely than male officers 
to have a spouse who has a career. 

There is a trend toward non-traditional, two-career 
Mes (Department of Labor Statistics, 1977). With 
a large proportion of married personnel and a trend 
toward non-traditional two-career couples, the Navy must 
now direct its attention to the possible implications of 
the family lifestyles of its people upon the organization. 
Exuctronally, as a major social institution, the Navy has 
a moral obligation to also give consideration to the 


effects of its decisions and policies upon the family unit. 


ENIBENDS IN AMERICAN FAMILIES IN IHE LABOR FORCE 


Irends in the U.S. labor force have moved toward 
increasing numbers of two-career male, ACCOordine co 
the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
in nearly half of all families in 19/76, both the husband 
and the wife were wage-earners. In the labor force the 
total number of married women tripled between 1950 and 19/6. 
Although the percentage of married women in the female 
population had dropped from 65 percent in 1950 to 59 
percent in 19/6, the proportion of married women in the 
female labor force rose from 49 to 5/ percent. There are no 


comparable figures for the military services. However, 


Ó"Two-earner families" is a standard term used by the 
Department of Labor Bureau qf Labor Statistics which indi- 
cates two full time employed members of a familly. 
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it has been shown in other demographic studies that the 
military population often follows the same social trends 


πι... ε larger civilian society. (Hunter and Nice, 1978). 


TRENDS IN MILITARY FAMILIES 


K ry study in 1971 found that 22.1 percent of the 
Army officers' wives and 39 percent of the Army enlisted 
men's wives worked (Bennett et al., 1974 cited in Goldman, 
EN In the civilian population, only 22.9 percent of 
all married women were in the labor force in 1950, and 
ENS percent in d pom 

Traditionally, fewer military wives than married women 
in the civilian population have worked outside the home 
Meoldman, 1976; Stanton, 1976). Several factors may be 
considered which effect the percentage of Naval officer's 
Wives who work. Some of the reasons which may contribute 
to a lower percentage of Naval officers' wives who work 
May be: (1) that at any given time a percentage of those 
Mes are moving and probably changing jobs and (2) that 
a percentage of those wives are overseas and (3) that 
many military wives may become discouraged from working 


because of the frequent moves. On the other hand, two 


ese figures were calculated from data presented 


in U.S. Working Women: A Databook, U.S. Department 
of Labor Statistics, U.S. Government Printing Office, 


LDushingeton D.C., 1977, Table 18, p. 19. 
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characteristics common to Naval officers' wives are (1) a 
generally high level of education and (2) a generally 
middle income family. These are also characteristics 
most common to women who work outside the home. 

Another trend which has recently concerned the 
services is the increasing number of marriages between 
service members. One Navy study indicates that 3000 Navy 
women are married to other active duty members (Hunter, 
MIS). Ihe Air Force has had at least one study related 
to the two-career family which indicates 14,000 active- 
duty members married to other active duty members, and 2300 
menthose are officers (Williams, 1978). An Air Force 
study has compared the percentages of the total force who 
are married to civilians, broken down by male and female 
service members. While 61 percent of the total force 
consists of male servicemen with civilian wives only 
l percent of the total force consists of servicewomen 
with civilian husbands (Orthner in print, 1979). Among 
Air Force officers, 32 percent of all females are married 
Parc ivilian men while 82 percent of all males are married 
to civilian women. Overall, Orthner concludes that Air 
Force women who marry are very likely to marry other 
active duty members. He found in his study of all Air 
Force women who marry, 7/.5 percent of them marry military 


men. 
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These marriages, commonly referred to as "joint 
spouse" couples present a new dimension in the relationship 
between the family and the military organization. Although 
these couples express some of the same problems that mili- 
tary families have dealt with for years, there is a new 
twist: the military organization now has to consider the 
needs of a non-traditional family and if conflicts are 
not resolved satisfactorily, the organization may lose 


one and possibly two productive members. 


ΤΕΝ IN THE ROLE OF WOMEN 


Ihe changing roles of women nave opened up an untapped 
source of military manpower. Because of society's changing 
norms, the Navy will gain a population of women officers 
willing to commit themselves to their work and less 
willing to allow the pressures of combined family respon- 
sibilities to overshadow their careers. The trend toward 
more female professionals is becoming more prevalent 
among Naval officers wives as well. 

When the Navy wife is committed to her career, she 
may not be available, as the military organization has 
always assumed she would be, to assume total family and 
home management responsibilities when the military man 
is called away. The couple may not consider the female's 
career second in priority, and there may be times when 


the male member will need to make adjustments to his work 
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schedule to accomodate family needs or her Career demands. 
Because of these changes in women's roles, two-career 
military families may be less flexible to variable and 
long working hours of the military member. More impor- 
tantly, the family may be less able to withstand frequent 
τιν separations and transfers (Hunter, 1978). 

As the Navy assigns more women to non-traditional 
jobs,i.e., billets aboard ships and air squadrons, serious 
concerns for the families of women arise. The Navy per- 
ceives family situations in a different light when the 
family is that of a female service member. In the past, 
some leaders have been very lenient in bending the rules 
for women. In some cases women have been offered jobs 
closer to home, more flexible working hours and often 
more understanding when they needed time off to attend 
to problems at home. Although men are occasionally 
afforded similar considerations, it has been generally 
acceptable for men to routinely ask for special treatment 
for the convenience of the family--thus, the old cliche, 
"If the Navy had wanted you to Nave a wife, they would 


have issued you one.” 


E. REASONS FOR THE CHANGE IN FAMILY LIFESTYLES 


Society has actually paved the way for the increase 
in two-career families. Equal opportunity standards have 


opened up opportunities for women in non-traditional 
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fields and provided educational opportunities for women 
to develop careers according to their individual inter- 
ests. “Improved medical knowledge and changing social 
mores have allowed couples to plan their families, delay 
having children or to choose not to have children at all. 
Technological improvements have made homemaking and 
childcare less demanding. When other family members 

are willing to share household chores, many women find it 
comfortable and desirable to combine homemaking with a 
career outside the home. 

From an economic point of view, two professionals can 
more easily afford the rising standard of living in the 
United States. Ihe U.S. League of Savings Associations 
reports that 45 percent of all 19/77 home buyers were two- 
earner families. According to the U.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, the median income for 
E arner families is $20,400, or 97,200 above that of 
one-earner families (Time Magazine, August 1978). The 
desire to purchase homes, now frequently priced over 
500,000, provides an additional incentive for both mem- 
bers of a couple to pursue employment. Once a couple is 
accustomed to the double income, they may not be moti- 
vated or financially able to give up the second income, 
even if they decide to have children, or even if it means 
temporary separations and difficult relocations. 

An additional motivating factor for maintaining a 
two-career family is the individual satisfaction gained 


by both members pursuing careers of their own. 
19 





F, THE TWO-CAREER FAMILY IN THE NAVAL OFFICER COMMUNITY: 

WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO THE ORGANIZATION? 

Little attention has been given to the ability of 
Naval officers to integrate family life and career. 
However, it is well known that the quality of family life 
is often mentioned as a reason for leaving the service 
Megedstadt 1974; Thomas, 1977). In a broad view, the 
Navy may need to evaluate its assumptions about military 
families and what kinds of demands it can continue to 
make upon its people. 

The Navy may not be able to continue to make the same 
kinds of demands upon military officers whose families 
include a spouse with a career and priorities of his or 
her own. Continued demands for long hours, frequent 
family separations and transfers may be too expensive in 
manpower losses if officers view these realities as 
dilemmas and opt out. 

Fair and equitable policies and regulations covering 
two-career situations have not been formally established. 
Policies appear to be made up as situations arıse and 
often each couple must be treated on a case-by-case 
basis. As the rules are bent for each case, many single 
service members express resentment for this speclal treat- 
ment. 

The Navy has not resolved some very hard questions. 
For example; to what degree should the Navy consider 


civilian spouses' careers? To what degree should the Navy 
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become concerned about children who may be left alone if 
che military member or members of a household are required 
to spend time away from the home? Are there alternatives 
to the present practice of transfering all Naval officers 
EXSrv two to three years? Can deployments be UE 

In the process of integrating large numbers of women 
into the service, the Navy is experiencing social conflicts 
which are not easily resolved. Some researchers now are 
evaluating the monetary costs of assigning women to 
ships and its effect on recruiting and retention.  How- 
ever, by the time these studies have reached policy 
makers, the Navy will have already assigned women to 
several ships and it will be too late to do anything about 
the recruiting problems if any arise. 

Other questions in the minds of Navy leaders are: 
to what degree the American society will tolerate large 
numbers of women being required to perform duties which 
take them away from their families and, to what degree 
will women commit themselves to their careers if they 
are faced with conflicts between career and family. 

A larger problem is: How many men will be willing 
to continue to commit themselves to their Naval careers 


nere are conflicts with the civilian spouse's career? 


bis latter question is tied to some very large 
budget considerations. Shorter deployments require a 
larger number of ships and personnel if the Navy is to 
maintain its commitments.) 
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This thesis will not attempt to answer all these 
questions, but it will provide descriptive data con- 
cerning the Married Naval officer population and some 
insight into their attitudes toward the Navy, their 


family life and thelr continued service. 


ENS LRUCTURE OF THESIS 


I Chapter I: Lntrzoductron 


Ihe introduction defined the two-career military 
family, provided some background on the social evolution 
of American families and military families, and described 
the impact of changing roles of civilian and military 
women upon military families. It also provided a broad 
view of the impact of non-traditional two-career families 
upon the military organization. It was stated that the 
purpose of this thesis is not to find solutions to all 
the possible problems associated with two-career military 
families, but is to provide descriptive data about the 
married Naval officer population and their attitudes 


toward the Navy, their families and their career intentions. 


2. Chapter 2: Review of the Literature 


Ihe review of the literature includes two back- 
eround areas of social change: (1) American family 
lifestyles and (2) changing roles of women. The litera- 
ture concerning military families, women in the military, 


military wives, and retention of officers is reviewed and 
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reported. An overview is also provided of two-career 
family studies associated with various civilian profes- 
ENSns. Lastly, current written policies concerning 


military families and joint-spouse couples are reviewed. 


EEEChapter 3: Current U.S. Navy Family Policies 


The third chapter will provide a review of the 
most recent revisions to past policies and a summary of 
new policies and programs which have been established to 
improve family life. These changes reflect a favorable 
response from the Navy in regard to the increasing demands 
for family considerations. Several of the areas which the 
Navy has addressed include: family information needs, a 
family agency for monitoring the effects of Navy policies 
upon families, family health needs, officer assignment 


policies and considerations for working spouses. 


4, Chapter ^: Method 


Ihe purpose, underlying assumptions and strategy 
Of the thesis will be described in detail in Chapter +. 
Procedures for selecting the samples for the initial 
survey and the follow-up survey will be outlined. To 
illustrate the representativeness of the samples they will 
be described in terms of return rates and rank distri- 
ENEon. The method of analysis to be utilized in the 
findings chapter provides an overview of the author's 


intent in the use of the survey questionnaires. 
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eee Chapter 5: Findings 


The findings are presented in two sections. The 
first section of the findings presents the results of an 
analysis of the initial survey questionnaires. In this 
section two-career families are compared with families 
having a one-career/one- job lifestyle and families with 
the traditional single-income lifestyle. Differences or 
the absence oí differences in responses between family 
lifestyles are highlighted. The intent is to show how 
families according to lifestyle differ in their attitudes 
and behavior toward the military services, family services 
needs and degree of satisfaction with the military careers 
and family life. 

The follow-up study, focusing exclusively on 
two-career families, consists of two questionnaires. One 
is for the military member and one is for the civilian 
spouse. Each was analyzed to gather more specific data 
concerning two-career families. Additionally, excerpts 
from the comments offered by respondents are presented 


allow the reader to draw some conclusions of his own, 


6. Chapter 6: Recommendations 


The recommendations and suggestions offered in 
the concluding chapter are based upon the data findings 
presented in this thesis. The recommendations which would 
require Navy-wide policy changes are offered for consider- 
ation by the Chief of Naval Personnel. Suggestions 


directed toward improving retention efforts at the local 
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command level are provided for review by Commanding 
Officers. Finally, thoughts concerning directions for 


Miele research are submitted. 
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MEE NAO THE LITERATURE 


Selected background readings for the study of two- 
career families were chosen in two areas associated with 
social change: American family lifestyles and changing 
roles of American women. A number of written materials 
concerning military families, wives of servicemen and 
women in the military were reviewed. The subject of 
two-career families in the military included only three 
published articles which focused on:  joint-spouse couples, 
career orientation and volunteer service of Army wives 
and the career versus job syndrome. The remaining arti- 
cles included a diverse group of contemporary studies of 
two-career families associated with various civilian 
professions. To help relate the two-career family and its 
implications to manpower in the Navy, two primary areas 
of concern were researched, utilization of women and 


retention. 


Pewee ΠΕ FAMILY IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 


1. Changing Family Mission and Structure 


In the United States families have evolved from 
large agrarian economic units with traditional roles for 


each member to urban households where members are generally 
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fewer in numbers, less dependent upon one another, and 
more likely to have different priorities and values. 

Never before has a society consisted of so many 
mes of family lifestyles. Burgess (1973) writes that 
families in the American society are showing some dis- 
tinctive characteristics and trends. He says the fami- 
lies are more mobile and adaptable to rapid social change, 
are adopting the urban lifestyle, are placing less empha- 
sis on the role of religion, more emphasis on material 
comforts and are more likely to be separated by divorce. 
Today, the family centers on intrinsic functions of family 
life and relies on the society to provide the extrinsic 
functions such as education, religious training, protec- 
tion and economic production, once performed by the 
family unit. 

A special report by Newsweek (May 15, 1978) 
entitled "Saving the Family", addressed current trends 
in American family living. Different types of families 
are examined--traditional nuclear families, farm fami- 
lies, combined families of previously divorced parents, 
black families and clan and commune families. The article 
maintains that although new family lifestyles may not 
closely resemble the traditional family in appearance, they 
are equally as strong. The assertion is made that govern- 
ment and civilian employers are now looking for ways to 


support rather than supplant the family. 
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2. Changing Roles of Women in the Labor Force 


Ihe changing roles of women have had a consi- 
derable impact upon both families and the workplace. 
Ihe U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(0977) reports several interesting statistics which 
reflect the current trends in the female labor force. 


66 percent of married women in the work force with 
children under the age of 3 worked full time in 1976. 


Mery half (46 percent) of the children under 

age 18 had mothers in the labor force in 19/6, 

up from 39 percent in 19/0. 

Of the children 3 to 13 whose mothers were in the 
labor force, more than 3 out of 5 were cared for by 
a parent when they were not in school. 


In 1976 both the birth rate and the fertility rate 
was the lowest ever recorded in the United States. 


s 


Women are attaining higher levels of education 
and pursuing more professional, managerial and adminis- 
trative careers. Also, the more education women have, 
the more likely they are to be in the labor force. 
mar cment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1977). 
MIN reau of Labor Statistics indicates that 6 percent of 
the nation's working women are managers and administrators 
and 10 percent are professionals. Another 6 percent are 
school teachers. It is predicted that 18 percent of all 


professionals will be women by 1985. 
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3. Changing Roles of Men 


Men's roles are also changing. Men whose spouses 
work are more able to make mid-career changes, say "No" 
when promotions depend on relocations which interrupt 
the family or the spouse's Career and are less willing 
to give single-minded devotion to their career (series of 
articles on changing roles of men and women in The Wall 
Street Journal, September 1978). Men are also more 
likely to participate in homemaking and childcare tasks 
(Newsweek, January 16, 1978). 

These changes in men's and women's roles in soci- 
ety are having an impact upon organizations.  Organiza- 
tions are responding with more flexible working hours, 
relaxed policies concerning required relocations and 
some are even subsidizing childcare facilities.  How- 
ever, the majority of organizations lag behind. (Annual 
Report of Carnegie Corporation, 1976). Companies have 
found that by helping couples resolve family conflicts 
they have generally benefited by gaining people who are 
highly committed to staying with the organization and 
also, in the process, have generated positive attitudes 


s rd the company (Hall and Hall, 1976). 
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ER MILITARY FAMILIES 


MN Past Military Family Research 


In the book, Families in the Military System, 
meed by McCubbin, Dahl and Hunter (1976), a compre- 


Hensive review of military family research from 1940 to 
19/5 is provided. Most of the tepics covered during 
that time included mobility, child adjustment and develop- 
ment, adjustment of separation, family reunion and re- 
integration, adjustment to loss, families in transition, 
and services to families under stress. Prior to this book, 
most family research studies assumed traditional family 
patterns and were directed toward coping styles of fami- 
lies in a rigid unchanging military. Also contained 
within this book is an annotated bibliography of research 
on the military family which was extremely helpful. 

In an historical review of military families, 
Goldman (1976) found that the military services are 
Ny tamilistic institutions, in contrast to a century 
ago when the services were almost entirely made up of 
single personnel, and were very little concerned about 
the welfare of military families. With the institution 
of the all-volunteer force, the services have come to 
offer benefits which make the military particularly 
attractive to men with families. In the future, the 
Services will be dealing with increasingly younger fami- 
lies who have fewer children. Goldman.(1976) indicates 


Mat the changing characteristics of the military families 
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are an added dimension of the context of the new trends 
in the military profession. 

Ín a review of military families, past and future 
trends in relation to family trends in the civilian 
society were reviewed by Stanton (1976). He indicated 
that the family had not gained much attention in the policy- 
making levels. He predicts that it is likely that more 
families will have either both spouses on active duty or 
the husband will qualify as a dependent. Although 
increasing numbers of military wives were taking jobs 
to supplement their income (Steiger, 1971 cited in 
Beton, 19/6), Stanton predicted that: those numbers might 
level off with the increases in military pay which were 
granted shortly after instituting the all-volunteer force. 
Stanton made several recommendations intended to help 
resolve some of the conflicts between families and the 
military organization. First, he suggested that faml- 
lies serve as primary units for management decisions. 

He proposed an agency at the Department of Defense level 
which could exert influence in the areas of family health, 
adaptation and welfare. He felt that adolescent depen- 
dents were affected most severely by relocation and 
recommended that Defense policy should minimize reassign- 
ments for families with adolescents. He also recommended 
several counseling and health programs for military 


mies. 
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2. Military Wives and the Feminist Movement 


Dobrofsky (1977) addresses the status of military 
wives, traditionally referred to as "dependents," and 
their trend toward becoming more individualistic with 
values and priorities of their own. In evaluating the 
roles of military couples in the past, she says that 
there were only two roles, "...warrlor and warrior's wife." 
She points up the large degree of dependence of the 
military organization upon the military wife who has 
always been available to head the household when the 
husband had to be away. 

Researchers (McCubbin, Dahl and Hunter, 1976; 
m Son, 1976; Dobrofsky, 1977; Thomas, 1977) have all 
referred to the changing roles of women relative to the 
feminist movement and its possible impact upon che mili- 
tary wife and her willingness to continue to fill the 
traditional wife role. Although research (Dobrofsky & 
Person, 19/76 cited in Dobrofsky, 1977) indicates little 
effect of the feminist movement on military wives overall, 
she prediets that officers' wives, being most closely 
identifiable with civilian women who are pro-feminist, 
are most likely to become significantly effected. 

Because of leer wives' generally high level of 
education,they are most likely to pursue equal treatment 


in the communities in which they live. 
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3. How Military Wives Cope 


The coping styles of military wives associated 
with the problems of extended separations and reunions 
may be expected to change with the effects of the women's 
awareness movement. The result may be negative in its 
effect upon the stability of military marriages (Worthington, 
NET). 

Studies of POW families (McCubbin, Dahl, Metres, 
wer and Plag, 1974; Webster, Hunter and Palermo, 1977) 
found that after long separations, some up to nine years, 
POW families experienced difficulties in adjusting to 
changed roles of the wife. During the long separation 
wives became extremely independent, providing for and 
managing households in their husbands' absences, and as 
a result found relinquishing this status somewhat diffi- 
cult. Although normal separations are rarely more than 
one year in length, some of the same effects are seen in 
today's military couples. Although little empirical 
data has specifically validated or invalidated the effects 
of wives' attitudes and coping abilities upon performance 
and retention of servicemen, researchers have suggested 
that investigation from this perspective might be signi- 
ficant. (McCubbin, 1977; Thomas, 1977). 

In an anthropological field research project 
conducted with career-oriented submariners' wives, Snyder 


(1977) found that the wives coping behavior was quite 
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successful. She found that these submariners' wives 
actually went through two non-coping periods, one at the 
first separation and one associated with what she identi- 
fied as a mid-life transition. She found that these 
wives experienced a mid-life transition between the ages 
of 30 and 35. The transition was characterized by having 
completed their family size, increased responsibilities 
oí the traditional role the woman was expected to play, 
increased leisure time, and ambivalence toward the 
husband's time-consuming position. She found that as the 
wives began to solve their mid-life crises they began to 
separate themselves from the Navy. When it came time 

for their husbands to retire, many times the wife had 
already partially completed her transition into the civi- 


lian society. 


4. Military Wives: Career Orientation Versus 
Navy Wife Role 


Officers' wives often have high levels of education. 
Ihey also have a good deal of time when ande are ab- 
sent in which to pursue further education or careers. 
A study of Army officers' wives found that 30 percent 
had some education beyond high school and approximately 
40 percent had earned bachelors degrees. The study also 
found that although few officers' wives were employed, 
many indicated that they were interested in employment in 


the future. Also, those wives with higher degrees of 
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education were most likely to have careers outside the 
heme (Finlayson, 1976). 

The trend today is toward increasing numbers of 
these career seeking wives. Society has provided avenues 
for careers, and the educational opportunities to support 
them. Navy wives, as civilian women, are also looking 
for their own personal identity and fulfillment through 
careers of their own. Often now, these wives may earn 
more and prove to have more lucrative careers than their 
hus bands. 

Both advantages and disadvantages exist for the 
military wife pursuing a career. Finlayson (1976) 
found that problems of career-oriented women centered 
around the loss of benefits--salary, fringe, seniority-- 
caused by transfers; the differences in establishing any 
sort of a career; the lack of uniformity in state licen- 
sing and certification requirements which necessitated 
requalifying for employment, and discrimination by poten- 
tial employers because of the transient existence of the 
military family. Snyder (1977) suggested that career 
interest of wives facilitated smoother transitions from 
the military to the civilian life upon retirement by 
drawing the wife away from the encompassing military 
community and allowing her to associate herself with 
the civilian way of life. 

In her personal account, Scott (1978), an Army 


wife, describes the dilemmas she faced trying to maintain 
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a satisfying career while she moved about with her husband 
to each new duty station. In her article she says that 
although she has given up her career aspirations for the 
time, she has managed to continue to grow professionally 
and personally. She points out many of the problems of 
career-oriented wives, which for many spell divorce or at 
least serious marital problems. Although 1t is popular 
belief that nursing or teaching are ideal careers for a 
military wife, the fact is that while she frequently 

finds work, she rarely achieves promotions or the desir- 
able positions she might if she did not have to move every 
two or three years. These wives often accept jobs below 
their capabilities and lose pay and retirement benefits 
each time they move. The womens' awareness movement has 
fostered women's beliefs that they too have an independent 
competitive and contributing place in society, and for 
these women the military way of life can be very frus- 
“racing. 

Scott additionally gives some advice to husbands 
and wives. To the wives she says: get involved, strive 
for your own identity, and make the best of the oppor- 
tunities at each duty station. She tells husbands to 
recognize their wives' need for self esteem and outside 
recognition, show an interest in what she does and, 
Abe all, be honest and treat her like an intelligent 


woman. 
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5. Families of Military Women 


Since the end of the draft in 19/3, considerable 
interest and concern has been expressed about the utili- 
zation of women as a possible solution to the increased 
manpower needs of the all-volunteer force (Hoiberg, 1978). 
Integrating large numbers of women into the military 
introduces further ramifications of military families 
upon the service. Problems of significant numbers of 
joint-spouse families and increased mid-career attrition 
problems may become paramount (Landrum, 1978). Addition- 
ally, increasing numbers of married military women leads 
to increases in pregnancies in the service. Although 
policies now authorize continued service, pregnant 
Women cannot be assigned to do certain jobs; i.e., pilots 
cannot fly when they are pregnant. Families of military 
women will be less flexible to regular transfers because 
of their working spouses. These families are also likely 
to require more family services such as day care for 
EN dren (Thomas, 1977). 

The military must consider what kinds of demands 
American social norms will allow the services to make upon 
Mamen. In particular, the military must assess the 
effects of increased family services needs and the cost 
of considering families when making management policies 
and decisions. The degree to which the military is able 


to provide a satisfactory level of family living for women 
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may have a large impact upon the womens' choice to enter 
πη remain in the service. Binkin (1977) postulates that 
the future of the all-volunteer force may depend on how 


effectively the female labor resources are employed. 


6. Joint Spouse Couples 


The integration of large numbers of women offi- 
cers into the Navy has brought about a relatively new 
phenomenon in Naval officer manpower planning, the joint- 
spouse couple. Reasons To ne increase in military 
members who marry each other and choose the two-career 
family lifestyle are the same as many oí the reasons 
civilian couples choose this lifestyle. Williams (1978) 
lists career opportunities for women, a soclety more 
accepting of women in the working environment and more 
social acceptance of day-care centers for children as 
major factors in the trend toward two-career lifestyles. 
He also mentions inflation and the need for two incomes 
for many families. 

One aspect which makes the military career parti- 
cularly attractive to women is tht sex discrimination is 
Boueas much a factor in military pay as it is in civilian 
pay (Binkin, 1977). The Bureau of Census in The Income 
Disparities Between Men and Women in the United States 
(1978 Almanac) indicates that the mean annual income for 
white females with eighteen or more years of education is 
511,884, and only 12.3 percent of these females make over 
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ENENODO a year. It is significant to note that by the 
tifth year of active military service women officers' 

base pay exceeds the great majority of their counterparts' 
salaries in civilian business, i.e., a Navy Lieutenant 
Meee > years of active duty earns $15,364.80 plus living 
FPO Ces, a total of 918,717.96. Retention of women 
Kl ers In the Navy is higher than that for men, 47 per- 
cent compared with 44 percent respectively.’ 

"ο πι research, Williams (1978) concluded that 
there were several common difficulties that the joint- 
spouse couples faced which placed them at a particular 
di sadvantage regarding family life. Specific problems 
of dual-military career couples which Williams discussed 
were: the necessity to move geographically for career 
advancement, the expectation by the organization that 
certain jobs held by men demand that wives devote time and 
energy to entertaining and supporting volunteer services, 
the demand for single-minded devotion to work on the part 
of the service member and the difficulties in raising 
emiäldren. 

Dual-military career couples also introduce 
problems for the organization. Some of those are: the 
need for joint assignments, career progression at the more 


senior levels, absence of the "corporate wife" to fill the 


Pieures received from Head, Women Officers Pro- 
grams, Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 
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institutionalized role of the senior Naval officer's wife 
(Williams, 1978). 

Other problems the Navy may need to consider are 
how to compensate for time loss of women officers who 
are pregnant. Simpson (1979) states that plans now indi- 
cate an increase in female contingents onboard selected 
Naval vessels to 25 percent. He says that 8 percent of 
all service women are pregnant at one time. On a small 
Naval ship, one or two pregnant officers could create a 
major manpower shortage among the officers. Current 
policies, programs and regulations addressing these sub- 


jects will be covered in Chapter 3 of this thesis. 


7. Recognition of the Family 


Publications resulting from the Military Family 
Research Conference on current trends and directions held 
in San Diego in 1977, demonstrate that military leaders 
recognize the importance of seriously considering the 
family as an integral factor in military decision making. 
The conference, hosted by the Family Studies Branch of 
the Naval Health Research Center, San Diego and the 
Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, was the first time 
that researchers and top level military leaders had come 
together to discuss what had been done and what needed to 
be done in the future. This conference was attended by 
VADM Watkins, USN, Chief of Naval Personnel at that time; 


ADM Elmo Zumwalt, former Chief of Naval Operations; 
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RADM D. Earl Brown, MC, USN, then Commanding Officer of 
the Naval Regional Medical Center, San Diego; and RADM 
ieee. O'Connor, CHC, USN, Chief of Navy Chaplains. 

A summary of the accomplishments of the conference 
reflected that it had provided an opportunity to examine 
the entire spectrum of military family research--what had 
been done, what was being done then and the directions 
Smeeeresearch should pursue in the future (Hunter, 1978). 
It was found that many of the factors often thought of 
as unique to the military, such as separations and fre- 
quent relocations, are also common to many civilian 
families. Consequently, studies of military families 
and studies of civilian families have a large degree of 
mai applicability (Hunter, 1978). 

Recommendations resulting from the conference 
addressed development of better means of keeping track of, 
assessing, and disseminating research results to the 
right people. 

In November 1978, The Family Awareness Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Bureau of Naval Personnel and 
the Navy League was held in Norfolk. This time the 
emphasis was placed on bringing large numbers of Navy 
personnel, Navy wives, family services volunteer and 
support personnel, Navy Chaplains and Commanding Officers 
together with military family researchers and top decision 
makers to address the status of families in the Navy. 


Again, high level interest was indicated with participation 
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by the Honorable Graham Claytor, Secretary of the Navy, 
ADM Thomas B. Hayward, Chief of Naval Operations, and 
VADM Robert B. Baldwin, Chief of Naval Personnel. 
Other high level policy-makers included the Surgeon 
General, Chief of Chaplains, and the Commander -in-Chief 
Atlantic Fleet. Essentially, each of these speakers 
requested that the participants of the conference come 
together to formulate recommendations for actions which 
might improve family life. ADM Hayward discussed retention 
and readiness as they relate not only to the satisfaction 
of the individual in uniform but also to the civilian 
spouse's attitude. What motivates men to stay in the 
Navy has a lot to do with the attitude of the wife, and 
we have not given enough attention to the satisfaction of 
the wives in the Navy. He ended by urging the partici- 
pants of the conterence to work on all those things that 
are critical to family life.” 
Awareness presentations, workshops and reporting 
sessions were held. Recommendations for improving 
family life and ultimately providing personnel who are 
better prepared to meet the Navy's manpower demands were 
compiled and submitted to the Chief of Naval Personnel 
(series of articles in Navy Times Magazine, November 


BuBOUEh March). 


en from ADM Haywards address at the Family 
Awareness Conference, November 9, 1978, from authors notes. 
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TWO -CAREER FAMILIES 


11 Πο απο Nas 


Since 19/0 the two-career family 
evolved from descriptive studies primarily focussed upon 
the families (Fogarty, Rapoport and Rapoport, 1970; Bailyn, 
1970; Rapoport and Rapoport, 1971) to studies addressing 
the organizational, social and economic impact of two- 
career families upon the society (Hayghe, 1976; Hall and 
πι, 1978). 

Interest in the two-career family has grown with 
the increased incidence of women in the workforce. 
Popular literature has publicized the growing numbers of 
two-career families and the subsequent problems of both 
families and organizations as a result of the new life- 
pe) (Newsweek, May 15, 1978; Time Magazine, August 21, 
1978; the Wall Street Journal, September 13, 1978; 
Maenington Post, April 8-9, 1979). 

Reasons for the increased numbers of two-career faml- 
lies vary. Hayghe (1976), in a study of working wives, 
found in a review of labor statistics reports that the 
majority of married women worked because of financial 
necessity. Reasons which followed in importance were 
personal satisfaction and extra money. However, for 
married women who have careers, as opposed to temporary 


gainful employment, financial gain may not be a motivating 


er the purpose of this paper, the terms "two- 
Career families” and "dual-career families" are synonymous. 
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NIST. In a study of continuous dual-career families, 
EmEESohn-Parsons (1978) found that financial gain was not 
of motivational significance and that the dual-career 
pattern was not always financially rewarding. Additional 
forces mentioned in the literature which contribute to 

the emerging two-career lifestyle are: women's search for 
personal fulfillment outside the home and technological 
improvements which have made homemaking less demanding 


(Hall and Hall, 1970). 


1. Descriptions and Categories of Two-career Families 


Two early studies which described and categorized 
two-career families laid the foundation for many studies 
memo low (Bailyn, 1970; Rapoport and Rapoport, 1971). 

The Rapoports defined the two-career family as: 

...one in which both heads of household pursue 

Careers and at the same time maintain a family 

life together. 

Rey defined work/family patterns according to the 
female's orientation toward her career. 

Conventional: The woman drops her career when 

she marries or has children and concentrates on 

being a housewife with no intention to return 

to work. 

Interrupted: The woman may drop work for a 

period when her children are small but intends 


to resume it eventually. 


Continuous: The woman interrupts her work only 
minimally or not at all if she has children. 
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Family types were described according to the two- 
career couples' career/family commitment (Bailyn, 1970; 
Rapoport and Rapoport, 1971). 

Careerist couples: both emphasize career only 


Conventional couples: the wife emphasizes family 
only and the husband emphasizes career 


Familistic couples: both emphasize family as 
their major source of satisfaction 


Coordinate couples: both value family and career 

nas end by Hall and Hall (1978) which discussed 
how two-career couples and organizations coped, it was 
found that couples could be divided according to career 
stages. They categorized the couples into: early career 
stages, mid-career stages, two establlshed careers, and 


iple careers (additional family members). 
EM a aC teristics of lwo-career Families 


In a study of 16 British "coordinate couples", 
ο and Rapoport (1971) found that the two-career 
couples they studied faced some unique dilemmas. They 
named five dilemmas which they found most common among 
the couples: overload dilemmas, dilemmas of environmental 
sanction, dilemmas of personal identity and self esteen, 
social network dilemmas, and dilemmas of multiple role- 


eyeling. 


a. Overload Dilemmas 
ο ο Εαρρουις (1978) in a study of 10 


continuous dual-career couples (i.e., those where the 
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wives interrupted their careers only minimally to have 
children), found that every family interviewed experi- 
enced work overload problems. The overload condition 

was a result of both partners attempting to maintain 
careers, domestic roles, parenting roles, and social 
activities. He found that although couples reported 
periods of physical exhaustion it appeared that both the 
parents and the children had developed inner strength and 
resilience to the problem. 

Heckman, Bryson and Bryson (1977) in their 
study of 200 psychologist couples, addressed the reasons 
for differences in productivity of male and female mem- 
bers of two-career couples. They found that females 
were more likely to place their careers second when con- 
flicts with the family appeared. They reported that 
their subjects complained that they did not have enough 
time or energy to do everything that needed to be done. 
For many the greatest overload period was when children 
were small. 

Alda mal studies found that couples dealt 
with the problem of overloading in different ways. Hall 
ENUEHall (1978), in their study based upon their con- 
sulting experience in group interviews and workshops 
[rine two years prior to their article with 300 people 
from Chicago, New York, and Washington D.C., discussed 


how couples cope with the two-career lifestyle. They 


MU $” 


found that successfully coping couples learned to say “no 
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to community demands and simply ignored the less impor- 
tant demands of their domestic roles. Domestic help 

with housekeeping and childcare was also a common solu- 
Ma (Rapoport and Rapoport, 1971; St John-Parsons, 1978). 
Some females simply find the demands overwhelming and 
give up or delay their careers until children are older 


(Heckman, Bryson and Bryson, 1977). 


b, Environmental Sanction 

In the Rapoports' sample, some couples who 
chose not to have children felt that they might be con- 
sidered odd. They found that most of the females wanted 
to have children but were faced with the dilemma of how 
to be both a good mother and a successful career woman. 
ELE ulis describe one solution to coping with conflicts 
of community expectations is to simply tell the role 
senders that you will not be able to engage in certain 


ENVitles. 


C. Personal Identity and Self-esteem 

Couples described in several studies com- 
monly faced conflicts between their personal desires 
and the conventional role expectations they had acquired 
in growing up. Huser and Grant (1978) in a study which 
compared 43 traditional families with 40 dual-career 
couples on specific variables of inner-directedness, self- 
actualizing values, existentiality, self-regard, and self- 


acceptance, reported that husbands and wives of dual-career 
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families are more inner-directed and flexible in applying 
personal values than husbands and wives of traditional 
families. The Brysons also found that women most often 
accepted the major portion of the domestic responsi- 
bilities, feeling that they had to be good at homemaking 
to be a "good" woman. Although housework was often 
mentioned as detracting from the females' commitment to 
their careers, 1t was never mentioned as detracting from 
the husbands' careers. They concluded that both women's 
self-image and society's expectations will have to change 
for women to commit themselves equally as much as men do 


to their careers. 


d. Social Network Dilemmas 
Most two-career couples found their social 

life was the first area to be neglected when career and 
family commitments began to pile up. In St. John-Parsons' 
study, the dual-career families rarely complained and 
expressed that it was an inevitable characteristic of 
their lifestyle. The Rapoports describe the social 
networks of two-career couples as usually maintained on 
a cauple basis rather than an individual basis, and that 


couples tended to have small select groups of friends. 


e. Role Cycling Dilemmas 
Role cycling, maintaining multiple roles of 
parent, spouse, and career-person and rotating them 
throughout the day and week, has been a dilemma faced 


by two-career couples in most of the studies. Ihe Brysons 
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again found that role cycling to be of much greater con- 
cern for females than for males. Families who established 
themselves professionally before having children were 
better prepared to devote time to the home and children 
as well as financially able to utilize domestic help 


EÉESbort and Rapoport, 1970; St. John-Parsons, 1978). 


3. Success of the Two-career Couples 


Regardless of the problems that two-career fami- 
lies faced, all of the studies mentioned that the couples 
actually had very fulfilling and happy lives. Rapoport and 
Rapoport concluded that the positive attributes of having 


a two-career family far outweighed the negative. 


4. Marital Happiness and Adjustment 


In a study of 200 British women university 
graduates and their husbands, Bailyn (1970) investigated 
career and family orientations of husbands and wives in 
relation to marital happiness. She made several interes- 
ting findings. Her study showed hardly any relation 
between husbands' and wives' orientations: men who were 
career-oriented were no more likely to marry traditional 
oriented (housewife) women than they were likely to marry 
women who had integrated career and family. Women who 
wanted to integrate career and family were no more likely 
to have married men who were either career or family 


Orlented. 
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Bailyn did find that the more children conven- 
tional couples (career-oriented husband with family- 
Sriented wife) had, the less likely they were to be happy. 
Also, marital happiness declined when the husband was more 
satisfied with his work situation. He found that among 
Berordinate couples, (both members family and career- 
oriented) those with happier marriages were more likely 
to share in housework and childcare. Bailyn concluded 
that the husbands' ability to integrate family and career 
Was important, in terms of marital satisfaction, to the 
wives’ ability to integrate family and career. 

Weingarten (1978) studied 32 two-professional 
couples with children to determine if there was a relation- 
ship between their employment pattern and their distribu- 
tion of family involvement in the home. She indicates 
that regardless of the female's employment patterns (full- 
EE continuous or part-time/intermittent) the females 
still did more than 50 percent of the household and child 
rearing tasks. Women tended to choose childcare to compen- 
sate for the time they spent away from the children and 
men chose household tasks which were least threatening to 
mewn masculinity. 

ειτε «πη το (1976) utilized the Schulz's 
FIRO-B!2 (which consists of six scales: expressed and 


desired behavior regarding inclusion, control, and affection) 





Leon a complete explanation of the FIRO-B personality 
inventory see: W.C. Schutz/ FIRO: A three Dimensional Theory 
of Interpersonal Behavior, New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
SOS. 
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in their attempt to determine personality differences 
between one-career and two-career couples. They defined 
two-career couples as couples where both partners were 
employed outside the home. Althoush all of the husbands 
belonged to a professional organization, there was no 
determination of the degree to which the female was com- 
mitted to her work. 

Ihey found that two-career families had lower 
scores in need to receive affection, inclusion and con- 
trol. Housewives were more passive than employed wives. 
They concluded that dual-career families were more self- 
reliant and self-sufficient individuals than one-career 
families. 

Booth (1976) interviewed 856 persons in Toronto 
contacted by utilizing 13 census tracts. They found that 
husbands and wives are readily adapting to female parti- 
cipation in the labor force and that the benefits accruing 
to couples as a result of pursuing dual-careers far 
outweigh the disadvantages. In their study they found 
that women in a transition either into the labor force 
or leaving it showed more signs of stress than housewives. 
Another interesting fact was that while working wives 
worried about the amount of time they spent with their 
families, housewives worried more often about family 


Sickness. 
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3. Effects of the Two-career Family Upon the Organization 


Most of the past studies have addressed only the 
effect of the two-career lifestyle upon the individuals 
or the family. Few have considered the impact of this 
lifestyle upon the organization. Those studies which have 
discussed organizational impact (Heckman, Bryson and Bryson, 
MN Huser and Grant, 19/8; Wallston, Foster, and Berger, 
fewer dall and Hall, 1978) have found organizations less 
prepared for the two-career family situation than the 
families themselves. 

Traditionally, organizations have assumed that 
HEuHile's career would take priority (Heckman, Bryson and 
Bryson, 1977; Hall and Hall, 19/8; Wallston, Foster and 
per. 1978). 

Heckman, Bryson and Bryson (1978) found that 
often professional couples were taken advantage of by 
institutions offering the wife a lesser position. Women 
in professional pairs tended to have lower salaries, even 
though they tended to be more productive than other women. 
Several couples in their sample reported problems in 
maintaining similar careers because of nepotism regulations. 

Concerning productivity, they found that women 
Psychologists who were married to another psychologist 
had a high level of achievement relative to men and women 
in general, but not in relation to their husbands. They 


concluded that although sex discrimination accounted for 
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part of the difference in productivity between the men 

and the women, most of the difference was due to the fact 
that the women in their sample were willing to place 

their careers secondary to their families and the needs of 
their husbands' careers. 

Wallston, Foster and Berger (1978) described a 
significant degree of egalitarian decisions concerning 
job seeking of PhD's who had professional wives. They 
advised that corporations should reconsider their past 
assumptions about both men's and women's willingness to 
sacrifice personal and family needs for career requirements. 

In an analysis of how companies and couples cope 
with two-career phenomenon, Hall and Hall (1978) concluded 
that companies have not yet felt the full impact of this 
emerging lifestyle. They predict that when the couples 
are in the initial stages of their careers in 19/3 
take more responsible positions, that the companies will 
then be faced with much more critical issues concerning 
relocation, promotion and work/family conflicts. Addi- 
tionally, these couples will be less willing to make family 
and personal sacrifices to fulfill the needs of the organi- 
zatıon. 

Common to each of the studies addressing the effects 
of two-career families upon the organization, is the evalu- 
ation that companies are just now recognizing that unique 
problems for two-career couples exist, but that most com- 
panies believe that the problems belong to the couples. 
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6. Environmental Impact of Two-career Family Lifestyles 


Ihe Department of Labor reports, and popular 
literature reflects, the most acute awareness of the effects 
of two-career families upon the environment (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin, 19//; Time Magazine, August 21, 
EN rhe Washington Post, April 8 and 9, 1979). Time 
Magazine calls two-career couples "America's new elite" 
and claims that the double incomes of these families are 
partially responsible for the rising prices of homes. The 
Washington Post claims that many of the double income 
families over-estimate their spending power and find them- 
selves trapped into continuing their two-career lifestyles. 

Families are having fewer children (Department 
ντ, Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin, 1977). Many 
of them plan to have children after they are established 
in their careers, but more frequently are not having child- 
ren at all. Tne Washington Post termed this situation, 


“backing into childlessness." 


/. Summary of the Literature 


A review oí the military family literature and 
the literature concerning two-career families establishes 
the fact that the two-career family is an emerging life- 
Style in the American society and it is very likely to 
become more prevalent in the Naval officer population as 


well. Navy decision-makers who are formulating family 
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policies are confronted with finding new solutions to new 
problems associated with the changing lifestyles of mili- 
tary families. 

Meeuobin Marsden, Durning and Hunter (1978) aA 
K the military community of the future as one of all- 
volunteer personnel, more jobs for female members, less 
traditional roles accepted by military wives, changing 
family lifestyles, less commitment to the traditional 
military way of life and increased assertiveness of families 
regarding their needs and concerns. They state further 
that 1t is important that military organizations recognize 
the influence of the family on the recruitment, perfor- 
mance, and retention of personnel in an all-volunteer 
force. They argue that assumptions about families under- 
lying past family-related policies are no longer valid. 

The remainder of this thesis will examine current 
changes to family related policies and present a study 
which attempts to better describe the married Naval officer 
population which is affected by those policies. The 
primary objective is to gain a better picture of military 
families and how the career-orientation of the husband and 
wife is related to their satisfaction and commitment to 


the military way of life. 
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CURRENT U.S, NAVY FAMILY POLICIES 


A new awareness of the military family has brought 
ιτ several recent revisions to past policies and the 
establishment of new policies and programs to improve 
family life. Some areas of concern for families still 
remain officially unaddressed, but are being investigated 


by staff members such as those in the Family Program. 


ERE FAMILY PROGRAM 


As a result of the Family Awareness Conference in 
Norfolk, 7-9 November, 19/8, the family program was 
F jishned 30 January, 1979. The family program is part 
of OP-15 under the Director, Human Resources Management 
Division, Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. The 
program has a staff of 3 members involved in several 
efforts which include: program planning, fiscal and 
budget planning, liaison with Navy and non-Navy departments 
and agencies, policy analysis, development of a research/ 
studies plan to accompany the Family Program, "awareness 
ralsing" efforts, and involvement with the San Diego and 
Norfolk family services programs. 

The Family Program's primary concern is fostering 
and enhancing family life in the Navy. Their intent is 


to establish 50 to 60 centers throughout the Navy which 
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will provide linkages between the military family and 


available military and civilian family services. 


Peete FAMILY OMBUDSMAN 


The Navy Wives Ombudsman Program was established by 
Z-eram 24 on 14 September 1970. In March of 1978 opera- 
tions target (OpTar) funding for legitimate expenses and 
responsible use of franking privileges were granted and 
a new title, Family Ombudsman, was given to the program. 

The Family Ombudsman is appointed by the Commanding 
Officer from the Navy officer's and enlisted's spouses 
who volunteer thelr services for one year. The ombudsman's 
main duties are to present the families' views to the 
Commanding Officer and help settle grievances. Additionally, 
the ombudsman is asked to help disseminate information to 
the families while the command is away from its homeport. 

The Family Ombudsman has the opportunity to attend 
several types of information schools which keep her informed 
of military and civilian services available to families. 

For a more complete explanation of the Family Ombudsman 
Program see U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, February, 


1979, pages 104-107. 


C. FAMILY CONTACTS AND ASSISTANCE DURING DEPLOYMENT 


A new policy providing that type commands wıll 


designate a contact officer for each home port of deployed 
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units was established in BUPERS Manual in April of 1979. 
Me ontact officer is to be an information source for 
families regarding unit accomplishments, schedules and 


welcoming plans. 


Ρο, ΡΕΝΕΕΙΙ5 

In the past few years, the Navy has instituted a 
Mn Practitioner program to provide continuity of 
treatment and support for all members of the family as 
far as Navy assignments permit. There are presently 
140 specially trained Family Physicians in the Navy, with 


an eventual goal of 280. 


BER SEASSIGNMENT POLICY 


General policy for officer assignments was revised 
April, 1979, in BUPERS Manual Article 1320100, Speci- 
fically, the article states: 

The assignment is based on service requirements, the 
meemesslonal needs of the individual, the officer's 
record of performance, and, to the maximum extent 
practicable, on the preference of the officer. 

Women officers shall be assigned to duty in the same 
manner as other officers except that they shall not 
be assigned to duty in aircraft engaged in combat 


missions or in vessels of the Navy, except hospital 
ships and naval transports. 


ποτ SPOUSES 


Working spouses, civilian and military, present unique 


problems for the military organization regarding detailing 
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and transfers, Joint-spouse couples require special consi- 
deration for basic allowance for quarters (BAQ) and sea 
duty assignemnts. Additionally, new policies have been 
formulated for those female officers who choose to remain 
on active duty while having and raising children. 

The only published policy regarding civilian working 
spouses was published in the Fall 19/8 Officer Newsletter. 


Growing numbers of Navy members are married to 
spouses who are employed outside the home. This fact 
often bears on the individual officer's desires for 
his or her next tour. Officers are encouraged to cite 
this factor under the remarks section of the prefer- 
ence card, together with any specific consideration 
which they wish to have the factor given. Detailers 
will attempt to consider this element along with 
those which relate to the career needs of the individual 
and the needs of the service in making future assign- 
ments. 


Ihe most recent guidance published concerning assign- 
ments of joint-spouse couples was also published in the 
mai 1978 Officer Newsletter. 


Manpower distribution policies established by the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel revolve around the needs 
of the service, career needs of the individual, and 
desires of the individual. While billet assignments 
cannot be dictated by marital status, assignment offi- 
cers attempt to assign married members of the service 
to the same geographical area, with concomitant effort 
directed at filling billets for which each service 
member is qualified. 


It is the service member's responsibility to sub- 
mit information to his or her assignment officer by 
letter or updated preference card in order to allow 
maximum flexibility of assignment. In the remarks 
section of the preferemce card each married member 
τη indicate the relative duty priorities (his 
NIC. hers first, or both in desired order). 
Remarks should also reflect data on the military 
spouse: specifically, name/rank/branch of service/ 
SSN/present duty station/PRD. 
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Officers are reminded that upon marriage to a 
service member they can request adjustment of their 
PRD to coincide with or more closely approximate 
the spouse's PRD. Such requests should be made to 
their detailers. 


Consult The Annual Officer Billet Summary Manual 
Mentor and senior editions) which provides current 
information on available billets in various geogra- 
phic areas. Finally, keep your assignment officers 
informed of changes in your status, interests, and 
aspirations. 


Memeermiineg changes to projected rotation dates (PRD's) 
the BUPERS Manual Article 1820340 states: 


l. At other than normal projected rotation dates 
an officer married to another active duty member of 
the Armed Forces may request transíer to the permanent 
home port or duty station of the spouse provided the 
officer has been at his or her present duty station 
for at least one year, and that an authorized billet 
for which he or she is qualified is available, as 
determined by the Chief of Naval Personnel, in the 
area requested. Transfer will be further contingent 
on the availability of a relief if required. Such 
transfers will be at no cost to the Government. 

Go vernment transpertation for the officer, dependents, 
or household effects and payment of dislocation allow- 
ance are not authorized. Ihe transfer shall be effected 
during a leave period with no proceed or travel time 
authorized. A request for transfer shall be forwarded 
via the chain of command with the commanding officer's 
comments concerning the requirement for a relief. Ihe 
request shall include the name, grade, designator, 

and duty station and projected rotation date of the 
spouse. 


With the assignment of women to sea, the issue of 
joint-spouses both losing their Basic Allowance for 
Quarters (BAQ) has been addressed (Naval message from 
BuSECNO 24 February, 1979; Navy Times, April 16, 1979). 

The new policy states that joint-spouse couples without 
dependents will not be given sea duty at the same time 


unless they volunteer for such assignment and acknowledge 
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in writing their awareness of the loss of BAQ. This policy 
was established because joint-spouse couples could experi- 
ence extraordinary financial hardship if both members 
were no longer qualified for BAQ. 
Although females may remain on active duty dumme 
and subsequent to pregnancy, policies make it tairly 
simple for them to leave the service if they desire to 
do so. Current policy for those who wish to remain on 
active duty indicates (BUPERS Manual Article 3810170): 
A member serving in the naval service with depen- 
dency or pregnancy status is expected to retain a 
high degree of commitment or concurrently fulfill 
professional responsibilities. No examption from 
other personnel policies or preferential treatment 
by virtue of such status is anticipated. Commanding 
officers shall ensure that this paragraph is brought 
to the attention of any member desiring to serve in 
the naval service in a pregnancy/dependency status 
in order that possible conflicts between the role of 
maintaining the Navy's posture of readiness and mo- 


bility and the role of motherhood are fully under- 
stood. 


Members on active or inactive duty who acquire preg- 
nancy status shall be retained unless the member submits 
a request to resign. Requirements for a request to 
resign are: that the request be submitted at least 
four months prior to the desired release date and that 
the request include certification of pregnancy status. 

For those who choose to remain on active duty the 


PBUPERS Manual states further: 


The attending medical officer will prescribe, 
on a medical basis, the prenatal and postnatal 
period. Members may be placed in light duty status 
with subsequent assignment to sick in quarters status 
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Bo: tO hospitalization for delivery. Light duty, 
sick in quarters, and period of hospitalization are 
not chargeable as annual leave. Convalescent leave 
may be utilized during the postnatal period if author- 
ized by the hospital commanding officer on the advice 
of the attending physician. Return to duty following 
delivery will be as soon as possible based upon medi- 
cal determination of the member's condition by the 
physician on a case by case basis. Any leave taken 

in addition to that prescribed by the physician will 
be charged to the member's leave record. Annual leave 
shall be requested under the leave program of the 
command, but the member shall not receive preferential 
consideration over other members. 


fee CONCLUSION 

The most recent awareness of family needs is reflected 
Mene” rapid flow of revisions to current policies and 
programs reviewed in this chapter. The concept of a cen- 
ο agency at a high level office in the Navy recommended 
several researchers (Stanton, 1976; McCubbin, Marsden, 
During and Hunter, 1978) has finally been established in 
the Family Program. The need for better channels for 
getting information to families and family health needs 
are being addressed as well. Assignment policies are 
becoming more responsive to the desires and needs of the 
Mi tary member and his or her family. Policies concerning 
childcare, medical and dental care still present dilemmas 
MO th families and the organization. The establish- 
ment of the contact officers reflects a realization by 
eeen l i cary that the organization cannot continue to rely 
entirely upon volunteer services of Navy wives in such 
positions as the Family Ombudsman to perform Tntormation 


and liaison services to families while units are deployed. 
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Along with the expansion of women's roles (both 
military women and military wives), policies are attempting 
to provide for a lifestyle where both men and women can 
pursue fulfilling careers as well as family roles. 
However, the appropriateness of current policies and the 
future directions of family policies are uncertain because 
adequate data concerning the magnitude and the specific 
needs of new family lifestyles are not available. 

Ihe study to be presented in the following chapters of 
this thesis is an attempt to provide more inclusive data 
about military families upon which family policies can be 


based. 
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1V FERME THOD 


BASTE ASSUMPTIONS 


The study was designed tc draw inferences about married 
Naval officers by surveying a representative sample of 
the total married Naval officer population. 

Two assumptions were made concerning the definition 
Gene two-career military family: (1) that all Naval 
ος have careers, and (2) that determination as to 
whether the spouse has a career is best made by asking 
the respondent if he or she considers themselves and their 
spouse to be a two-career family. Additional information 
about the spouses’ education, occupation and commitment 
further define the two-career family in the research 


presented. 


Sees bAS OF CONCERN 


"irst, demographic data is necessary to determine an 
estimate of relevant aspects of the total married Naval 
officer population. Demographic data presented concerns; 
rank, designator, marital status and number of children. 
Second, five specific areas of concern are examined: 

ee Career intentions 


WO Child care 
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EU ESStisfaction with military family life 
(4) Spouse's career commitment 


MeyeCareer satisfaction 


Finally, the thesis compiles a list of common problems 
and methods for coping with the two-career family life - 
style which was gathered from the two-career couples parti- 


clpating in the follow-up survey. 


E STRATEGY 


The study consisted of three questionnaires (Appendices 
1, 7 and 8). The first questionnaire, designed to be 
filled out by the military member, was mailed to a sample 
of married Naval officers. The remaining two questionnaires 
were designed for couples who offered to participate in 
the follow-up study -- one for the military member and 
mmemweor the civilian member (If the couple were both active 
duty military members they both received a military member 
questionnaire). 

The first questionnaire was designed for two primary 
purposes. The first purpose was to gather descriptive data 
concerning the married Naval officer population. The 
second purpose was to obtain addresses of two-career 
families who would be willing to participate in a more 
in-depth study specifically concerning two-career families 
in the military. The initial questionnaire provided a 


Starting point identifying some of the issues among 
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two-career families. It also collected data on one-career 
families (single-income and double-income) to be used as a 
basis for comparison. 

Ihe follow-up study again gathered demographic data 
because, to ensure anonymity of respondents, the follow-up 
questionnalres could not be linked to the initial question- 
naires. Areas of concern which became apparent in the 
initial questionnaire were explored further in this study. 
Ίπεξδε areas included: the nature of the spouses'occupation, 
attitudes toward both careers, childcare needs, descriptions 
of most pressing problems of the two-career lifestyle in 
the military and advice to other couples maintaining the 


two-career lifestyle. 


FUE I NITIAL SAMPLE 

Ihe initial questionnaire was mailed to a representa- 
tive sample of 800 married Naval officers. To select the 
sample, all married Naval officers were selected from the 


I s ° 52 Naval 


July 1973 Officer Master File. 
S r rs on the Master File, 45,664 (73 percent) were 
married. From the total, 45,664 married Naval officers, a 


) i i 
systematic sample with a random start 4 was taken. The 


l3The Officer Master File is updated and distributed 
by the Chief of Naval Personnel each quarter of every year. 


E systematic sample with a random start is a sample 
taken by selecting every kth element. It has been found 
to be as good if not superior to the true random sample 
Meapbie, 1973). | 
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Bue size of 800 (1.75 percent of the total 45,664 
married Naval officers) was selected for two reasons: 
MITO ensure a large enough sample for reliability and 
eto Maintain a manageable amount. of data. 

Figure 4.1 shows the total Naval officer population 
with percentages of married officers broken down by rank. 
This histogram indicates a sharp increase in percentages 
of married officers as rank increases. The sharpest 
αρ is between O1 and 02 -- a 54 percent increase. 
Percentages of married Naval officers continue to increase 


with rank until the 09 level where 100 percent are married. 
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The married Naval officers described by rank in Figure 4.1 
represents the population from which the sample of 800 
was taken for the initial survey. The sample of 800 
married Naval officers who were mailed the initial question- 
ee is broken down by rank in Figure 4.2. Subtracted 
Bron the top of each rank are the 67 surveys returned to 
the sender for incorrect addresses (missing data). The 
bottom portion of each rank indicated the percentage which 
were completed and returned. 

This histogram indicates greater return rate percentages 
for the more senior officers with the exception of 0/'s 


who did not participate in the survey at all. 
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Figure 42 SAMPLE RETURN RATE 
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Before the follow-up study was done, the initial survey 
was partially analyzed to determine the distribution of 
career/family lifestyles in the survey sample. Figure 4.3 
describes the percentages of each career/family lifestyle 
in each rank. The three career/family lifestyles are: 
Mmemtwo-career families, (2) one-career/one- job families 
and (3) single-income families. 

The histogram shows that junior officers have the 
highest incidence of two-career and one-career/one- job 
Tes, and these percentages decrease as rank increases. 
Consequently, junior officers tend to have spouses with 
careers of their own while senior officers tend to have 


spouses who have jobs versus careers or nonworking spouses. 
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UN FOLLOW-UP SAMPLE 


Respondents to the initial survey were asked to provide 
their names and addresses if they had a two-career family 
and would be willing tc participate with their spouse in 
a more in-depth study of two-career families. As a result, 
86 questionnaires designed for military members and 78 
questionnaires designed for civilian spouses were mailed. 
Ihe return rate for the military members was 63.95 percent 
Mess) and the return rate for the civilian spouses was 
60.25 percent (N=47). 

Figure 4.4 shows the percentages of initial survey 
two-career families who also participated in the follow-up 
survey. The participation of junior officers and 06's 
was much greater than that of the 04's and 05's partici- 
Pating in the follow-up study. The average overall 
participation rate for the follow-up study was 4/7 percent. 

There is no explanation as to why senior officers 
Showed a greater return rate on the initial survey (Figure 
Π.Ι and junior officers show a greater participation rate 


on the follow-up study. 
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Figure 4.4 TWO-CAREER FAMILIES OF INITIAL SURVEY 
COMPARED WITH TWO-CAREER FAMILIES 
PARTICIPATING IN THE FOLLOW-UP SURVEY. 
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Figures 4.1 and 4.2 described earlier show the repre- 
sentativeness of the initial survey compared with the 
distribution of all married Naval officers. To describe 
the representativeness of the follow-up sample, it is 
compared with the two-career family portion of the initial 
survey. Figure 4.5 describes the percentages of total 
initial survey two-career respondents represented by each 
rank. ‘Yor example, officers in the rank of 01 made up 
9.4 percent of the initial survey two-career respondents and 
16.4 percent of the total follow-up survey respondents. 

This comparison shows that both 01's and 06's were 
over represented in the follow-up survey, but that the 
officers 02 through 05 were similarly represented in 


both survey samples. 
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Figure 4.5 TWO-CAREER RESPONDENTS TO INITIAL SURVEY 
COMPARED WITH RESPONDENTS TO FOLLOW-UP 
SURVEY BY RANK. 
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F. ANALYSIS 


It has often been found in retention studies that com- 
pbrirty of family life with military career life has 
affected military members' decisions regarding retention 
(Goodstadt, 1974; Cooper, 1977; McCubbin, Hunter, Dahl, 
1978). The analysis in this study is directed toward 
finding out if there is a relationship between five 
specific areas of concern, which often affect career 
M@eenelons and family/career lifestyle. 

The initial survey questionnaire was analyzed by 
breaking down the respondents into those with single-income 
families and those with double-income families. Double- 
income families were further divided into two-career 
families and one-career/one- job families. Three family/career 
lifestyle groups were compared: (1) two-career (2) one- 
career/one- job and (3) single-income, to determine if there 
was a Statistically significant E o s between the 
three groups in 5 specific areas of concern. The areas 
of concern included: 

(1) childcare 
meesatistaction with military family life 


(3) career/ job commitment 


ehr purposes of this paper, statistical signifi- 
Cance will be defined as p< .05. For difference test 
p>.05 will be denoted by NS (not significant). 
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eoc arceer/job satisfaction 


aNcareer/ job intentions 


The follow-up study, which consisted of two questionnaires, 
one for the military member and one for the civilian spouse, 
Was utilized to gather more specific data concerning just 
two-career families, their specific problems and what 
advice they would offer to other couples attempting to 
maintain a two-career family. This data is presented 
highlighting those areas of greatest concern for military 


members and their spouses. 
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VE EINDINGS 


EE AMIL Y ISSUES 


Family issues become concerns for the Navy when the 
serviceman's ability or willingness to continue to be 
a productive member is affected. The Navy has known for 
several years that the quality of family life was having 
an increasingly significant impact upon retention. In 
response, the Navy has directed considerable resources 
toward improving family life. However, Navy program and 
policy directors have not always known what the needs 
and desires of service members and their families have 
been. 

The findings presented in this chapter identify 
Ber scteristics of families with different career/family 
lifestyles. Five areas of interest were compared by 
E -- famrly lifestyle. First, because of its direct 
applicability to the Navy, families were compared in 
terms of the military member's career intentions. Then 
subjects more related to the family, e.g. childcare and 
degree of satisfaction with military family life were 
investigated. Finally career/family lifestyles are examined 


relative to career/family commitment and career satisfaction. 
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Together, the data presented provides some insight 
into family needs and concerns which are thought to affect 
Career intentions. Additionally, the data contributes 
to a better knowledge of those areas of family life which 
are affected by other budgetary and operational policies 
and decisions. These areas may even have greater impact 
than the internal Family Program concerns. These opera- 
tional policies and procedures require early Navy review 


1f negative results are to be limited. 


B. GENERAL DIFFERENCES (RANK AND DESIGNATOR) 


Respondents were broken down into three career/family 
lifestyles:  two-career (N-117) 25.9 percent, one-career/ 
one- job (N287) 19.3 percent and single-income (N=247) 

54.8 percent. The rank distribution was significantly 
different for each career/family lifestyle (x*=30.89, 
BD, p~.002; Appendix 2). Of officers of the ranks 03 
and below (N=200) 37.3 percent had two-career families 
while only 16.6 percent of officers of the ranks wx. 

04 and above (N=251) had two-career families. One-career/ 
one- job families were more evenly spread among all ranks 
of officers. Single-income families were inversely spread, 
ranks 03 and below having 43.6 percent single-income fami- 
mes and ranks WX, 04 and above, 65.9 percent. 


Bx throughout this paper refers to warrant officers 


Mathe ranks of W2, W3 and W4. 
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Concerning designators ’ again, Ὁ οι ο eane relacion- 
ship was indicated when compared with the three carcer) 
amily lifestyles (X^-45.9, a MED nO M psi 
Nurses (N-4), 75 percent, and medical officers (N-20), 

40 percent, were the only designators with a relatively 
higher incidence of two-career families,l? 

When double-income families were combined and compared 
with single-income families a significant relationship 
still remained (X*227.6, df=13, p<.01). Along with Nurses 
(same as above) restricted line officers (N=36) emerged 
with the highest incidence of double-income families, 61 
Meeeent. Of surface and aviation officers, (N=240) 47.2 
percent had double-income families while only 28.3 percent 
of other staff officers had double-income families. 

When double-income families were broken down into 
two-career families (N=117) 57.4 percent and one-career/ 
one- job families (N=87) 42.6 percent, there were no longer 


Significant relationships with either rank or designator. 


C. CAREER INTENTIONS (MILITARY MEMBER) 


Retention of Naval officers has become one of the most 


challenging problems of Navy managers. At the Navy 


T Desi gnator refers to a four digit code utilized by 
the Navy to identify regular and reserve officers by warfare 
specialties and other special qualifications the officer 
might have. 


Bere is no evidence that these officers are married 
to each other. 
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Retention Conference, August 22-25, 19/8, figures from 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel indicated that retention 
rates for officers were not satisfactory. It was announced 
EN USÜ percent oí all junior officers leave the Navy 
during the period defined as their "minimum service require- 
ments plus two-years." Ihe Chief of Naval Operations 
placed a very high priority on improving retention in the 
Navy and he identified family issues as one of the areas 
most critical to the effort. 

When career intentions were compared by career/family 
Γι  εν]ες, a statistically significant relationship was 
BEXNSUOTABLE 5.1). It is interesting to note that as 
families progressed from one-career to one-career/one- job 
and finally two-career lifestyles that percentages of those 
desiring a full career decreased from 88.8 percent to 87.0 


percent and /6.5 percent respectively. 


TABLE 5.1: Career Intentions by Career/Family Lifestyle, 





double-income single-income 
two-career ome-ecareer/ 
one- job 
(1) (2) (3) 
Full career, 
with retirement 
from the Navy Y 87.0% 88.8% 
Mess than a 20 
year career MS 18350 lu 
| 001 7 πα, 100 % 
N 102 n po 


(1), (2), (3) X5=8.91, df=2, p 4.01 
ου), (3) ο ο ο παει ρς. 
ES & (2) "cep de=1 NS 


N 


“Appendix 1; Questions 12 and 19 
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When double-income families were combined and compared 


with single-income families a significant relationship 
still existed, but when just two-career and one-career/ 
one job familieswere compared the relationship was not 


significant. 


ENESEAMILIES WITH CHILDCARE NEEDS 


Families with children living at home made up 78.4 
percent of the total sample of married Naval officers. 
Of those families with children (N=360), the mean number 
of children living at home was 2.1. Comparing each of the 
mimes career/family lifestyles revealed that all three 
groups had approximately the same distribution in numbers of 
children per family (X°=12.44, df=10, p<.26; Appendix 4). 
KS I jies with children, (N=152) 42.2 percent had at least 


one child under the age of 5, (N=200) 55,6 percent had 
at least one child between 6 and 12 years old and (N=137) 


38 percent had teenagers between 13 and 18 years old 
ας 5. Of families without children (N=99) 63 
percent indicated that they wanted to have at least one 
πιά in the future. 

Geetamilies who Utilized childcare facilities (N=220) 
65 percent indicated that a babysitter was one of the mest 
frequently used alternatives for childcare. Analysis 
lEedcated that there was a different pattern of childcare 
usage across the career/family lifestyles (TABLE 5.2) A 


higher proportion of single-income families, //.9 percent, 
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used babysitters or close relatives than did either one- 
career/one- job families, 71.4 percent and two-career 
families, 64.1 percent. More two-career families used 
Givilian childcare facilities and live-in babysitters/ 
housekeepers, 29.3 percent, than one-career/one- job fami- 
lies, 13.8 percent and single-income families, 7.9 percent. 


TABLE 5.2: Childcare Most Frequently Used by Career/Family 
Lifestyle" 








double-income single-income 
two-career one career, 
one- job 

CT) (2) ο 
Military 
day care TES% SS 1012. 
Civilian 
day care DAS a 8 
Babysitter ON Dass, 0020 
Live-in baby 
Fereer/house- 
keeper aS or, Ll re 
Relative TaS "n 9.3 

100% 100% 2007 

(N) (67) (65) (204) 





“Appendix 1; Questions 31A through 31E and Question 19. 
(1), (2), (3) Xé=20.2, df=8, p<.05 
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A considerable proportion, 42 percent, of families who 
utilized childcare facilities (N-142) were dissatisfied 
with the options available to them. Of those who were 
dissatisfied, 32 percent indicated that professionally 
run civilian or military day care would best meet their 
needs, 24 percent preferred a 24 hour childcare center, 
23.9 percent preferred a babysitter and 18.4 percent 
Meererred a babysitter/housekeeper. 

When dissatisfied families were broken down into the 
u career/family lifestyles and compared by preferred 
childcare there was not a significant relationship, but 
when the double-income families were compared with single- 
income families a significant relationship emerged 
meee 5.3). Of double-income families (N=49) 43 percent 
preferred day care, and 26 percent preferred live-in 
babysitter/housekeepers. Single-income families' preferences 
were more evenly spread among three of the alternatives 
and the fourth, live-in babysitters/housekeepers, was 
least preferred. 

There were different patterns of childcare needs and 
preferences for families depending upon their family/career 
lifestyles. These findings have important implications 
for the directions of future childcare programs which will 
be addressed in the recommendations section of this thesis. 

Childcare needs were studied further to determine how 


the occurence of children might affect family/career lifestyles 
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TABLE 5.3: Child Care Which Would Better Satisfy Needs By 


Dissatisfied Families Broken Down by Career/Family Lifestyle” 








double-income single-income 
two-career one-career/ 
one- job 

Í 2 3 
ENEnour care DO o IS 26.9% 
Day care 20.7 πη 28.0 
Babysitter Jl as ον SIE 
Live-in baby- 
sitter/house- 
keeper 29, 7 RATE ee 

| 007 700% 1007 

(N) 27) 22) (93) 


“Appendix l; Question 32A through 32D and Question 19. 
(1), (2), (3) X-12.04, df-6, NS 
(1*2), (3) X^-11.36, df-3, p«.05 


focusing on how females' career plans change when children 
are born. Of those families who did not have children but 
stated that they wanted to have children in the future 
(N-49) there was a significant relationship between career/ 
family lifestyle and the female's career-orientation 

(TABLE 5.4). Of the two-career families (N=27) 44,4 per- 
cent indicated that the female would continue her career 
with only minimal interruptions when children were born, 
51.9 percent indicated that she would interrupt her career 
until children were of an appropriate age and then return 
mo mer career. Of two-career families, in only 3./ percent 
would the mother discontinue her career with no intentions 
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of returning to it. No females in one-career/one- job or 
single-income families would elect a continuous career 
while 81.3 percent and 66.7 percent respectively would inter- 
rupt their careers until children were of an appropriate 
age and then return to their jobs/prospective sere .. 

The remainder indicated that the female would discontinue 
her career with no intentions of returning to it. This 

ls referred to as the conventional family pattern. There 
was also a significant relationship between the two-career 
Amate one-career families and family pattern (TABLE 5.4). 
However, when they were combined and double-income and 
single-income families were compared, there was no signifi- 
Cant relationship. 

TABLE 5.4: Families Without Children But Planning To Have 
ENS dren--Females' Career Orientation by Career/Family 
Lifestyle” 


Family double-income single-income 


Pattern 
two-career one-career/ 
one- job 
(1) (2) (3) 
Continuous πα ο ο Ὁ; 00.0% 
Interrupted Du Sa 66.57 
Conventional Se 19s 6 dn 
1002 100% 1007 
(N) 27) (16) ( 8) 





“Appendix 1; Question 29 and Question 19. 


EREMO. (3) x^-15.5, df-4, p ,.004 
πη, 2) xs10.9, df-2, p .004 
EDO & (3) X“=4.17, df=2, NS 


I, nc females in single-income families obviously 
do not have careers at the time of the survey, it is assumed 
that those answering the question (Q29, Appendix 1) were 
anticipating careers or were in between jobs. 
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These findings point out a dramatically high incidence 
of two-career families who plan to have children, in which 
females intend to continue their careers when children 
Ibor rn. If this finding is indicative of a trend toward 
more women chosing to maintain their careers after the 
EH of their children, it appears that there will also 
be an increased demand for the types of childcare that 
two-career families prefer, i.e. day care and live-in 


babysitters/housekeepers. 


E. SATISFACTION WITH FAMILY LIFE (DOUBLE-INCOME FAMILIES) 


In a study of the double-income families, it was found 
that two-career families and one-career/one- job families 
were about equally satisfied with military family life 


BESBEE 5.5). 


TABLE 5.5: Family Satisfaction of Double-Income Families" 


Degree of satisfaction measured on a 5 point scale, 1 
being most satisfied, 5 being least satisfied. 








(N) Mean sd E D_ 
lU o-career du» 2.60 NC 
21.75 NS 
One-career/ 
One- job ( 84) 2.94 1.45 





"Appendix 1, Question 13 by Question 19 





However, when asked if the military member and his/ 
her spouse were experiencing any serious conflicts as a 
result of their combined careers/jobs, there was a signi- 
ficant difference between the two-career and one-career/ 


Bob families (TABLE 5.6). 


TABLE 5.6: "Would you say that you and your spouse are 
Meeerrencing serious conflict as a result of your combined 
ESreers/jobs?^ 





Two-career One-career/ 
One- job 
Experiencing serious 
conflict 290% Lil 
Not experiencing 
Serious conflict 67 <0 82.9 
200% 100% 
(N) 110) (232) 


a νο 


“Appendix Εμ  πδσδειοπ 26 and Question 19. 


x4 


ο df-1, p«.O2 

When the respondents indicated that there was a serious 
conflict as a result of combined @areers/ jobs, they were 
med to read a list of problems and check as many as 
ία. Table 5.7 shows the list of problems and the 


frequency of which each problem was checked. 


ED 





ta 


TABLE 5.7: Serious Problems” 





Frequency 
checked Problem 
39 n locating, transfers 
33 2. separation 
D 3. overload (too much work, lack of 
leisure time) 
16 4, child care 
14 ο πρ E me τους intimacy 
13 6. commuting 
8 7. social acceptability (meeting 
expectations of society concerning 
roles within the family and/or roles 
apro tes sto nal) 
4 8. jealousy of career successes, i.e., 
pay, Promotions, status. 
B 9. jealousy of people with whom each 


works 


Meeendix 1, Question 2/7 


Not surprisingly, for the two-career families, the 
incidence of serious conflict as a result of both members 
combining work and family was almost double that of one- 
career/one- job families. This finding substantiates that 
two-career families either experience more conflict or 
are more willing to express their problems. In either case, 
the Navy may expect increasing demands for family consid- 
erations if the proportions of two-career families 


mmercease. 
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F. CAREER COMMITMENT (SPOUSE'S) 


It has long been assumed by the Navy organization that 
the military wife would remain supportive but subordinate 
to the military member. Servicemen and their families 
were expected to willingly accept inherent stresses resulting 
from extended family separations and frequent relocations 
Sieeuwbpin, Marsden, Durning and Hunter, 1978). 

For families in which the spouse of the military 
member works outside the home, it is questionable whether 
the past assumptions are valid. McCubbin, Marsden, Durning 
and Hunter (1978) propose that the Navy re-evaluate some 
of those assumptions. In particular, they suggest that 
family considerations should be incorporated into personnel 
Policies regarding duty assignment, relocation, separation 
and career planning. 

In this section, it is desired to measure the career/ 
job commitment level of military spouses. It is assumed 
that those spouses with long-range career intentions, a 
high degree of career satisfaction and a lesser willingness 
to give their career a second place in priorities are the 
most committed. The more committed the spouse is to his/ 
her work, the more it is anticipated that the military 
member will require family considerations from the military. 

When rank was compared to career/family lifestyle, it 
Pn red that after the first promotion, from 01 to 02, 


there was a decrease in the proportion of two-career families. 
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Possible explanations for this phenomenon could be that 
spouses tend to drop their careers when children are born, 
but it has already been shown earlier in this chapter that 
although this might have been the case in the past, signi- 
I proportions of future families with two-careers 

are not planning to follow this traditional pattern. 
Another explanation for a decrease in commitment may be the 
possibility that the spouses drop their careers as a 
result of the frequent transfers experienced by junior 
officers. Possibly the military spouse becomes frustrated 
and gives up, after the second or third move,the struggle 
to find a new challenging and rewarding position in the 
same career. 

To measure the spouse's career/ job commitment respon- 
dents were asked to indicate their spouse's career inten- 
NES Career satisfaction, educational level, and career/ 
job/family commitment relative to their own. 

There was a significant relationship between spouse's 
career/job intentions and whether she considered herself to 
MESA career or a job (TABLE 5.8). 

Those members with two-career lifestyles had a 
higher incidence of spouses who desired to continue a 
full career. Since a full career for the spouse inherently 
implies that the spouse will be earning benefits which 
accrue with longevity, it is not surprising that they 
become disenchanted when frequent military moves force 


them to start all over, 





TABLE 5.8: Civilian Spouses' Career Intentions for Double- 
imecome Families” 











two-career one-career/ 
one- job 
Full career with 
retirement 69.07 ο 
Less than 20-year 
career EP oO 
100% 100% 
(N) (87) (28) 





a! 


“Appendix 1; Question 15 and Question 19 


y? 


O, d£í=1, p< .0001 

The next step was to see how satisfied the spouses 
were with their careers/jobs. Surprisingly, spouses in 
two-career families were more satisfied with their careers 
than those spouses with jobs in one-career/one-job families 
ο Τῃ 5.9). Despite the hardships and the serious con- 
MEETS experienced as a result of combined careers/ jobs 
with family life, two-career spouses were relatively 
satisfied. 

As previously discussed in this chapter, the military 

member's satisfaction with career was not different between 
two-career and one-career/one- job families, but now it is 


apparent that for spouses, there is a significant difference. 
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TABLE 5.9: Civilian Spouses' Career Satisfaction by Career / 
Foi pesty les 





N Mean sd is p 
two-career 117 O 295 
-3.09 .002 
Buc-career/ 
one- job 32 2230 Wi 





“Appendix 1; Question 18 and Question 19 


One reason for the difference may be that although 
spouses are a highly educated group, those who choose to 
work at jobs versus careers often do not get to utilize 
their educational background. While the majority of spouses 
in both two-career and one-career/one-job families had 
four-year college degrees, the majority of spouses in one- 
career/one- job families often held jobs which required 


EN a high school level of education (TABLE 5.10). 
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TABLE 5.10: Educational Level/Education Required in Work 
by Double-Income Family Lifestyles” 





Level of education Level of education 
required in work 
two- one-career/ two- one-career/ 
career one- job career one- job 
(1) (2) [9) (4) 
Postgraduate 19.7% DE PETA Ἱ Ου 
College O 22-2 50.0 22,2 
some college 
or technical 
morning ΕΟ. 3120 226 207 
High school 1220 2ος Πτι Sones 
less than 
high school 0 po Που 9.9 
760% 100% 100 100% 


“Appendix 1; Questions 16 € 17 and Question 19 


EE (2) xj 
MUR (4j X 


που, οἵτα, ὃς 05 
=29.56, df=&, p<.0001 


Frequent transfers present a frustrating dilemma ΤΟΥ 
spouses pursuing careers. It was anticipated that those 
with careers versus jobs would express more serious con- 
flicts as a result of relocation. Officers were asked what 
would happen to the spouse's career if they had to transfer. 
The question was open-ended, so answers were coded into 
four general categories: (1) the spouse would move and 
find another job without any major concerns mentioned, 

(2) the spouse's career would end, (3) separation would 


: ! . 20 
occur, or (4) a major conflict was mentioned. Over 





20several respondents in this category mentioned probable 
divorce. 95 





80 percent indicated that the spouse would move and find 
another job without any major concerns mentioned, and there 
was no significant difference between two-career and one- 
career/one- job families (TABLE 5.11). 

Even though a relatively small percentage, 13.9 
percent, indicated that they would separate (live apart 
temporarily) or have a serious conflict, this percentage 
represents a sufficiently large number of officers who 
anticipate that they would have some very disruptive 
family experiences if they had to transfer. In view of 
these findings, family considerations, when planning trans- 
fers, are important to a large number of double-income 


families regardless of their career/family lifestyle. 


TABLE 5.11: "If you were required to transfer now, what 
would happen to your spouse's career?” 


two-career one-career/ 

one- job 

Move το ος ΞΟ 
End 6. 3 NS 
Separation ES ο 
BEonftlict Su 3,9 
100% 200% 
(N) (111) (76) 





“Appendix 1; Question 24 and Question 19. 


X2=6,34, df=3, NS 
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When respondents were asked which member would most 


likely put their career second (a) to the spouse's career 


and (b) to the family needs, females were overwhelmingl y 


chosen in both cases. 


When asked who would be most likely 


to be absent from work to take care of an emergency that 


either could handle, 


increased. Further, 


E and one-career/one- job families (TABLE 5.12). 


TABLE 5.12: 


who puts career/ 
job needs second 


male 


female 


(N) 
who puts career/ 
job second to 
family needs? 


male 


female 


(N) 


in case of a home 


emergency which 


is more likely to 
be absent from work 


male 


female 


(N) 


Career Priorities" 


NOS Careers 


Los 


ως 
7007 


ΠΠ, 


11.8% 


Som 
100% 


(GLa? ) 


οἹ 


68.6 
100% 


(102) 


the percentage of males chosen 


one-career/ 
one- Job 


A 


πο 
1007 


(86) 





13067 


86.4 
100% 


(81) 


a difference was noted between two- 





Za > NS 


259 NS 


6.99 
D 008 





“Appendix 1; Question 21, 22, 23 and Question 19 
ΓΙ 
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Again, the implications of the findings indicate that 
two-career families are not only different but have 
different behavior patterns in regard to integrating work 
and family life. Men of EVO Carecer grami iGS may sec their 
roles as more equally divided between work and family, 
while men of one-career/one- job families may hold more 
traditional attitudes. Although the non-traditional 
families make up a relatively small percentage of all 
families, the proportions are large enough that the numbers 


are significant to the Navy. 


G. CAREER SATISFACTION 


Of officers responding to the initial survey question- 
naire (N=459), 79.1 percent responded either very satisfied 
or somewhat satisfied when asked to what degree they were 
satisfied with their military careers. On the five-point 
Batistaction scale there was a mean answer of 2.02 (slightly 
below somewhat satisfied). 

Rank was only slightly negatively correlated with degree 
of satisfaction (R=-.20, p<.0001) suggesting that the more 
senior officers were less likely to be dissatisfied than 
more junior re There were no significant rela- 


tionships between satisfaction and designator groups. 


a cause of the professional nature of Naval ofíicers' 
Careers, it is assumed that officers would always be highly 
satisfied with their careers. Those not so satisfied would 
most likely be selected out because of the highly competitive 
promotions rates for the more senior officers. 
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When degree of satisfaction was compared for each 
career/family lifestyle, it was found that double-income 
families were less satisfied than single-income families, 
but that there was no distinction between two-career and 


@im@e=career/one- job families, (TABLE 5.13). 


TABLE 5.13: Comparison of Mean Career Satisfaction Scores 
for Career/Family Lifestyles” 





(N) Mean sd € 
Double-income 203 22 TTO 
1.93 ρα ο 
Single-income D) i 1.15 
Two-career tE DE X 
. . 35 NS 

Enc-career/ 

one- job 36 22.05 1.206 


“Appendix 1. Question 13 and Question 19 


These findings are consistent with earlier findings in 
that less than 2 percent of senior officers were dissatis- 
fied with their careers and also that they had a higher 
incidence of single-income families. The somewhat lower 
degree of satisfaction indicated by double-income families 
may be indicative of the hardships they endure. Both the 
inherent difficulties of co-ordinating their work/femily 
Mies and the fact that the military organization assumes 
families to have a more traditional single-income lifestyle 


may explain a large part of this difference. 
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fe SUMMARY OF INITIAL SURVEY FINDINGS 


Bars study has provided both general data about the 
we married Naval officer population and specific data 
about families with particular career/family lifestyles. 
Analysis of the July 1978 Officer Master List from which 
the initial survey sample was selected indicated that 73 
percent of all officers were married. Over 50 percent 
of officers were married by the time they had reached the 
Bank of 02. 

Ihe findings from the initial survey indicate that the 
married Naval officer population is a highly familistic 
group. Families with children have a mean of 2.1 children 
pEosPamrly. Of those, 85.2 percent: had at least one child 
under the age of 5, /1.9 percent had at least one child 
between 5 and 12 years old and 38 percent had teenagers 
between 13 and 18 years old. 

Figure 5.14 provides a summary of the important find- 
ines which characterize families with different career/ 
family lifestyles. More two-career families were junior 
@eereers, 03 and below, while more one-career/one- job 
families and more single-income families were senlor 
officers, WX, 04 and above. 

Of all designator zroups, Nurses and medical officers 
had the highest proportions of two-career families, restric- 
ted line officers had the highest proportion of one-career/ 
one- job families and other staff officers had the highest 


proportions of single-income families. 
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Fewer military members with two-career families had 
ENEEntrons of a full military career than did either one- 
career/one-job families or single-income families. 

Concerning childcare issues, it was found that 
whether the spouse worked, considered her work a career or 
a job made no difference in numbers of children the fami- 
να. All families utilized babysitters more frequently 
than other types of childcare, but while the civilian day 
care facility was two-career families' second choice, the 
military childcare facility was the second choice for all 
other families. Of families dissatisfied with the child 
care facilities available to them, double-income families 
εδ that day care (first) or a live-in babysitter/ 
housekeeper (second) would better meet their needs while 
single-income families indicated babysitters (first) and 
Mey care (second). 

Only two-career families had the higher proportion of 
females who would continue their careers with only minimum 
interruptions when children were born. The greater propor- 
tions of other families indicated the female would interrupt 
her career until children were of an appropriate age and 
then return to her career. 

Military members indicated that, on the average, they 
were neither satisfied nor dissatisfied with the quality 
of military family life. Although there were no significant 
differences in degree of satisfaction among career/family 


Mupestyles, a significantly larger proportion of two-career 
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families indicated that they were having a serious conflict 
as a result of their combined work/family lifestyle. 

Civilian spouses of two-career families were more 
highly committed to full careers of their own than one- 
career/one- job spouses were with their jobs. They were 
slightly more highly educated, but the largest distinction 
was that their careers required a much higher level of 
education (college degree) than did the jobs of spouses in 
one-career/one- job families (high school). 

Ihe male member's career took priority over the female's 
career/ job in almost all double-income families. When 
asked which member would place their career needs second 
to their spouse's career needs or which member would place 
Miel career needs second to the family needs, over 90 
percent of all families chose the female. However, when 
asked who would most likely be absent from work to handle 
an emergency at home which either member could handle, 
more two-career families answered that the male member 
Would be absent than did one-career/one- job families. 
Overall, double-income families were also less satisfied 
with their military careers than were single-income fami- 
lies. 

Ihe above findings show several areas of concern to 
families which the Navy organization should consider when 
formulating new directions for the future of family pro- 
Erams. It is apparent that large proportions of military 


members have families, many of which have small children 
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and spouses who work outside the home. As females become 
more highly educated they tend to establish careers of 
their own and often do not interrupt their careers when 
children are born. There 15 also evidence that males in 
these families accept greater proportions of family 
responsibilities than males in more traditional families. 

It was also found that military members of two-career 
families were less satisfied with their careers and less 
interested in full careers. These findings suggest that 
two-career families may be less satisfied and, thus, less 
willing to remain in the Navy than families with other 
lifestyles. If the numbers of two-career families increase, 
as they have increased in the civilian population, retention 
rates which are already low could decrease further. 

Officers who share family responsibilities more equally 
with their spouses may demand more consideration from the 


Navy for their families. 
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I. ANALYSIS OF FOLLOW-UP SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRES 


For the follow-up study, both the military member and 
the civilian spouse filled out a survey questionnaire 
(Appendices 6 and 7). A general profile of the participants 
in the follow-up study is contained in Appendix 8. Both 
the respondents were asked to describe, in detail, the 
most pressing problems in pursuing a two-career lifestyle. 
Ihen they were asked what advice they would give to other 
couples maintaining a two-career lifestyle. The analysis 
of the respondents' comments resulted in nine categories 
of problems and seven categories of advice (TABLE 5.15). 

In the table, each problem category and each advice cate- 
gory is followed by the percentage and number of respondents 
who mentioned that problem or offered that advice. Then 
representative statements are listed for the purpose of 
providing the reader with the flavor of the respondents' 
comments. 

Transfers were the most often stated problem by both 
military members and civilian spouses. Comments from 
both spouses included mention of such problems for the 
civilian spouse's career as: limited career progression 
and continuity (continually starting all over again and 
making new professional contacts); locations of duty sta- 
tions not conducive to a career for the spouse; and employer 
prejudices against hiring military spouses.  Ihere was no 
mention of the civilian spouse's career causing problems 
for the military member's career. However, in the case of 
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joint military careers, one female officer indicated that 
detailers insisted on placing priority on her spouse's 
career regardless of the couple's decision that he would 
not remain in the Navy but that she would continue to 
pursue her Naval career. 

Many of the comments from both the military members 
and their spouses showed a high level of frustration. 
In some cases respondents actually mentioned drastic mea- 
sures such as leaving the Navy or divorcing their spouse. 
The following direct comments illustrate this sense of 


Beustration: 


etary member) "... In our situation the prospect 

of periodic changes of duty station is highly dis- 
ruptive of my spouse's career plans. Her highly spe- 
cialized: career requires the opportunity for 

prolonged, if not permanent, residence in an area 

to develop the patient case load, professional rela- 
tionships, hospital privileges, continuing education 
opportunities, membership in professional organizations, 
involvement in community health planning, organization, 
and service, and advancement of her career. PCS orders, 
even if at fairly infrequent intervals of four or flve 
years, would be markedly disruptive and essentially 
require her to rebegin her career on several occassions. 
THIS IS THE PRIMARY REASON FOR OUR DECISION THAT I 

NOT CONTINUE MY OTHERWISE QUITE SATISFYING, REWARDING, 
BND PRODUCTIVE MILITARY CAREER.” 


(Military member) "...Although success in the business 
world often requires managers to change firms, when 
outside factors such as a Navy move cause an untimely 
Eransfer, a decrease in salary or position for the 
spouse is likely." 


(Civilian spouse) "...Moving around is okay for awhile 
because it broadens my job experience, but it is 
depressing now to realize that employers are reluctant 
to hire me because they know my spouse will be trans- 
ferred in 2 or 3 years and they don't want to invest 
time in me. If I want to advance, my spouse and I 
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will either have to separate for the duration of 
active duty or divorce." 


Ne Ian spouse)  "...It is difficult finding jobs 
every time we move. Sometimes it's hard to get too 
Uum ved If it's a short tour. Many times I've accep- 
ted jobs which fall beneath my job qualifications and 
pay is much less." 

It would be interesting to know at what point these 
frustrations result in the military member resigning his/ 
her commission to pursue a career more compatible with 
the spouse's career goals. 

Advice offered for better dealing with transfers 
tended to center on the subordination and flexibility of 
the spouse's career or simply to leave the Navy. Νο 
respondent suggested that the military career should be 
more flexible. However, several did mention that de- 
tailers should consider the spouse's career when possibie, 
in planning transfers. 

When asked specifically if they had ever mentioned 
BHePP spouse's career to their detailer (Appendix 6, 
Question 0), only 36.4 percent (N-20) indicated that they 
had. However, when asked if they thought detailers should 
consider spouse's careers (Appendix 6, Question P), 74.5 
percent (N=41) said that they should. One possible explana- 
tion for the discrepancy between action and opinion may be 
that until the Fall Officer Newsletter was published by 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel, there was no written policy 
regarding consideration of spouses' careers. However, it 


EE-awavs been detailing policy to take officers' preferences 
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for duty assignments into consideration to the maximum 
extent possible after first considering the needs of the 
service and the needs of the officer's career. There is 
no Provision for considering the officer's preference 
before his or her career needs, even for families who 
have decided that the civilian spouse's Career has priority. 

Childcare was the second most frequently mentioned 
problem for military members, and third most frequently 
mentioned by civilian spouses. Of the total civilian 
spouse respondents, 61.7 percent (N-29) had at least one 
child living at home, and 34.0 percent (N=16) had at least 
one child under the age of 12. Of those families with 
tes under 12 years of age, 81.3 percent (N=13) indi- 
cated that they would use a" 24-hour childcare center 
EN. cre available (Appendix 7; Question V), and 75,0 
percent (N=12) indicated that they would use it to at least 
some extent (Appendix 7; Question W). 

Prices families with children were willing to pay tor 
childcare ranged from $.85 to $1.80 per hour, but several 
qualified their response in that it would depend on the 
type of care provided. They would be willing to pay much 
more if the care included some educational programs for 
the children or if the center provided for irregular 
working hours. 

Advice concerning resolution of childcare problems in- 


cluded taking advantage of facilities available, using 
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domestic help and simply defering having children until 
both careers are established. 

Time together and time for children was the second 
most frequently mentioned problem by the civilian spouses, 
but was not one of the most frequently mentioned by the 
military members. However, when added together with 
scheduling and overload, the category was mentioned quite 
frequently by both members of the couples (TABLE 5.15). 

When asked how many hours were spent on the job per 
week, 38.2 percent (N=18) civilian spouses indicated that 
the military member worked over 50 hours per week. Only 
11.3 percent of civilian spouses indicated that they spent 
over 50 hours per week on the job. For at least some 
families, it appears that the inordinant amount of time 
they spend on the job may be contributing to their problems 
M integrating careers and family., It is interesting that 
not one respondent offering advice indicated that either 
member of the couple should control the hours they spend 
on the job. However, several individuals mentioned the 
importance of placing the family or the marriage relation- 
mip first. 

Long hours and family separations were not mentioned 
frequently as major problems, but for those who did mention 
them, there was a considerable emotional content in their 
comments. 

(Military member) "...In this case, the most pressing 
problem is separation. While on deployment, my spouse 
started school with the intention of coming back to 
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Hawali after the deployment. She needs to accomplish 
her goals and thus decided to stay in school (on the 
mainland because the school here was inadequate). 
τει ο trying to be a two-career family, her 
Hw uon, and my restrictions of being in the military, 
the family has broken and a probable divorce will 
happen. The total separation would have been 28 months 
if I stayed in the military." 


several respondents indicated that flexibility was the 
key to a successful two-career family. Understanding, 
willingness to make sacrifices and independence were 
emphasized. 

Conflicts over careers and money were often mentioned 
among the problems o: two-career íemilies. Some comments 
indicated that there was not a concensus of opinion between 
the husband and wife concerning the compatibility of 
careers. When asked specifically to what extent they 
felt their spouse's career was compatible with their 
Militery career (Appendix 7; Question N), 76.4 percent of 
the military members indicated somewhat or very compatible. 
When asked what their feeling was toward their spouse's 
having a career (Appendix 6; Question M) 52.7 percent (N=29) 
answered "very positive," 45.5 percent (N=25) answered 
"all right as long as my spouse prefers to work and there 
are no seriously negative effects," and only 1.8 percent 
(N=1) answered that they would "prefer their spouse not 
work outside the home." 

macmethe data it appears that part of the conflict 


Over whose career takes priority may be a result of military 
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members who believe that their spouses should only work if 
there are no seriously negative effects. In other words, 
military members may be less adaptable to the hardships 

of having their spouse pursue a career than are spouses 
adaptable to their mates pursuing military careers. 

The civilian spouses were not asked the same questions, 
but were asked if the couple had agreed upon their indi- 
vidual career plans. Only 61./ percent had agreed on the 
military member's career plans and 66.0 percent had agreed 
on the civilian spouse's career plans. Given the importance 
of this subject and the relative maturity of the respondents, 
it was anticipated that these percentages would be much 
higher. Again, the failure of a relatively large percentage 
of couples who had not agreed upon career plans is probably 
the reason for the incidence of career conflicts. 

Co-operation, mutual decision making and understanding 
were offered by the respondents as advice for coping with 
career and money conflicts. 

Recommendations for sharing of housework was often 
mentioned in advice for other couples, and getting housework 
done was not often mentioned by the two-career couples as 
a problem. Since these couptes seem to have a working 
method of dividing household chores, the data were 
examined to determine how the couples coordinated this 
effort. The civilian spouse survey questionnaire included 


an open-ended question which asked how the respondent and 


his/her spouse divided housework, child care, errands, 
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house and car maintenance and other routine chores (Appen- 
dix 7; Question P). The highest percentage of couples 
MS) assigned specific tasks to each person in the 

family (N=18). Similarly, 34.0 percent (N=16) divided 

their household chores equally. In only 4.3 percent (N=2) 
oí families did the male do the majority of the chores while 
only 2.1 percent (N=1) of families did the female do 

the majority of the chores. Finally, in only 2.1 percent 
(N=1) was domestic help used. The remaining 19.1 percent 
had no specific plan. 

From this analysis, it appears that couples successful 
in dividing household chores do so either by assigning 
Seecitic tasks to specific individuals or by splitting 
the work equally. There appeared to be a general consensus 
among respondents that regardless of how the housework was 
divided that it was most important that botn partners 


shared some part of the responsibilities. 
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fee CONCLUSIONS 


The problems and advice offered by the respondents 
Was overlapping in several cases. It is clear, though, 
that some problems are causing serious conflicts for 
families by the high number of emotionally-laden responses 
received. Although families seem to be coping with 
separations, transfers are the number one major problem. 
The high level of transfer-related frustration experienced 
by spouses of Navalofficers is primarily a result of 
their being forced to leave behind their hard-earned bene- 
mets (often pay raises, pensions and premotions) and 
Career successes to start all over again in a new location. 

Time together and time for children is also a driving 
problem for many families. Reasons for the lack of time 
at least in some cases is a result of inordinately long 
hours of work. 

Childcare was also high among the priorities of family 
prcblems. While two-career families frequently have young 
children, few childcare centers are available which 
ος for sick children or overnight care for children of 
parents who may have to travel at the same time. 

This analysis does not attempt to say that the frus- 
racions of combining family and careers are the reasons 
for discontented officers or poor retention. It is clear 


from several respondents comments, however, that there are 
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probably relatively large numbers of Naval officers who 
are experiencing career/family conflicts which are probably 


contributing to their decisions to leave the Navy. 
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VI. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR COMMAND ACTION 
AND FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 





It was anticipated that along with a trend tcward 
non-traditional family lifestyles, the Navy will experi- 
ence a significant decrease in officer career commitment 
and satisfaction. Although family lifestyles have changed 
rapidly over the past decades, until recently Navy policies 
have been slow to change. The underlying assumption on 
the part of Navy policy-makers appears to have been that 
Navy families are traditional in nature with a male head 
of household and female homemaker. As a result, many 
Navy policies are no longer adequately supportive for an 
increasing number of non-traditional families. 

Ihis thesis has provided evidence of a trend among 
Naval officers' families toward greater proportions of 
families with civilian spouses who work outside the home. 
Responses to the survey questionnaires indicated that 
families with two-career lifestyles, and sometimes families 
Due5ne-career/one- job lifestyles, are significantly 
different from past Navy families in many respects. 
Differences in attitudes and behaviors of these families 
have implications for the Navy in areas such as officer 
retention, detailing and transfers, utilization of women 


officers and family services programs. 
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It is important for the Navy to know what kinds of 
policy changes wculd best meet the needs of both the 
Navy organization and families. It is also important 
BacUcEpolicies not be paternalistic, but provide meaningful 
compensation for financial hardships and allow military 
families, who take it upon their own initiative, to over- 
come the hardships of military life. 

Drawing upon the data analysis provided in Chapter 
5, the following recommendations are offered for ccnsidera- 
tlon by the Chief of Naval Personnel. Additionally, 
suggestions for improving retention efforts, which are 
related to family life in the Navy, are offered for 


consideration by Commanding Officers. 


A. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CONSIDERATION BY THE CHIEF OF NAVAL 

BERSONNEL 

Ihe data presented in this thesis indicates that two- 
Career families have less desire for a full career in the 
Navy than do families with either single-income lifestyles 
or one-career/one- job lifestyles. It was found that the 
most pressing problem for these families was required 
Navy transfers. Statements of two-career family respan- 
dents reílected a high degree of concern by both officers 
and their spouses. Several indicated that drastic mea- 
sures such as divorce or resignation from the Navy were 
ExuNeudi as a result of the incompatibility of their 
Ewo-career lifestyle with military family life. 
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The following recommendations offered for considera- 
tion are based on the assumption that officers and their 
families who are most satisfied with their transfers will 
consequently be more productive and more likely to continue 


to pursue their Naval careers. 


l. Detailing Joint-Spouse Couples 


1. Establish a program for detailing joint-spouse 
couples in which the couple could elect to be detailed as 
a team. The couple would be counselled early in their 
careers concerning options most favorable for their 
careers and their chosen lifestyle. A detailing team for 
the purpose of coordinating joint-assignments would be 
responsible for locating billet possibilities for joint- 
spouse couples and coordinating information from other 
services for colocating inter-service, joint-spouse coupies. 
This program would provide an added resource for detailers 
by lessening their burden of searching for joint-assign- 
ments. Additionally, with this extra coordinating assis- 
tance, detailers would less often be faced with the dilemma 
of either separating the couple or having to resort to 
Mess than optimal utilization of one officer. Both the 
Navy and the couple would benefit from this etíort. The 
Post of the extra detailing team should prove cost-effective 
by increasing retention of joint-spouse couples and decreasing 
wesen ten suboptimal utilization of one or both members 


of the joint-spouse couples. 
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2. Publish suggestions for joint-spouse couples 
concerning subspecialties and warfare specialties which 
are most compatible in making joint assignments. 

3. Provide an additional pay allowance for joint- 
spouse couples who must maintain separate living quarters 


as a result of the location of their assignments. 


2. Detailing Iwo-Career Couples With One Military and 
One Civilian Member 


l. Establish a detailing program for officers 
electing to be detailed with additional consideration for 
their civilian spouse's career. Allow these officers to 
elect to place their career needs second to their personal 
desires. This policy would allow a viable option for 
couples who had decided that the civilian spouse's career 
would take priority over the military member's career. 
Officers electing to be detailed with these considerations 
would be required to submit an addendum to their duty 
preference card with relevent career information regarding 
their spouse. 

2. Establish a detailing team to coordinate 
assignments for military members with two-career families. 
Ihe team would be responsible for identifying jobs and 
Career possibilities at less desirable or remote duty 
stations such as Adak, Guam or other overseas areas. This 


Drogram wculd aid detailers in placing officers at the less 
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desirable duty stations as well as provide civilian resour- 
ces which could improve the quality of life in some of 
these areas. 

Provide a tuition aid program for spouses who 
are forced to attain additional education as a result of 
a Navy transfer. For example, spouses who are required 
to take additional college ccurses to become certified to 
EpBSctrce nursing or teaching in a new location would have 
tuition for those courses paid for by the government. 
For families assigned overseas, foreign language courses 
could also be included in the tuition aid program... This 
program would lessen the financial burden of relocating 
for two-career couples. The Navy would also gain by 


fostering better family attitudes toward transfers. 
Dr Childcare Facilities 


l. Establish a pilot program coordinated from a 
eentral point for Navy childcare facilities. The pilot 
program would ccnsist of establishing 24-hour childcare 
facilities, professionally run with Navy specified stan- 
dards and requirements, at several locations where there 
are large numbers of military families, a high degree of 
varying working hours and the absence of adequate civilian 
Ehildeare facilities. Families using the childcare faci- 
lities could pay a reasonable charge and the remaining 
costs would be budgeted for by the central program 


ESOordinator. 
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While the Navy would initially have to budget for 
the childcare centers, it is anticipated that when families 
learned of the flexible hours and professional care that 
the facilities would be self-sufficient. The Navy would 
improve family life for the many two-career couples who 
find childcare facilities now inadequate. Additionally, 
the Navy would reduce the time lost when servicewomen and 
Single parents with children are absent from work for 
reasons related to childcare. Childcare facilities in some 
areas could aid detailers in placing better qualified 


officers at less desirable duty stations. 


4. Family Program 


The Family Program could provide centralized 
coordination for gathering family-related information 
from local commands through the Family Progran Center or 
Persnnel Services Centers throughout the Navy. Information 
gathered would include: availability of civilian jobs near 
Naval stations, local or state certification requirements 
Nor Particular career fields, professional contacts for 
Sivilian spouses in particular career fields, availability 
Mc vilian childcare facilities and local contacts for 
live-in babysitters/housekeepers. 

Family Program Centers at local commands could 
Brovide assistance for spouses preparing to transfer. 


Besides providing information, a WATS line could be 
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provided for spouses making career/ job contacts prior to 


transferring. 


B. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CONSIDERATION BY THE SURGEON GENERAL 


Nurses and Medical officers were the two designator 
groups with the highest incidence of two-career family 
lifestyles. It is anticipated that these two-career 
couples in particular, because of their other than normal 
working hours, are among the two-career families in 
most critical need of 24-hour childcare facilities, con- 
Sideration for spouse's career and more flexible detailing 
policies. It is recommended that the detailing procedures 
for Nurses and Medical officers in particular be reviewed 
for the feasibility of providing additional considerations 


ug cramilles. 


C. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CONSIDERATION BY COMMANDING OFFICERS 


It is clear that many of the measures which can be taken 
to improve military family life must be taken at the local 
command level. The following suggestions offered for 
consideration by Commanding Officers are directed toward 
improving officer retention. 

(1) Assess the impact of local command policies and 
directives and eliminate when possible the aspects which 


have negative effects upon families. For example, many 
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commands require extra working hours on weekends for 
reasons attributable to poor management. 

(2) Provide as much early information as possible to 
families being transferred to the command. This informa- 
tion should include information about local employment 
opportunities and civilian as well as military childcare 
facilities in addition to the standard welcome aboard 
packages. 

(3) Re-evaluate past assumptions abcut assignments 
of spouses to the same commands or working areas. It is 
probable that the negative impacts of spousal relation- 
ships in the working, environment have been overstated. 
Ihe positive aspects of keeping couples together might 
possibly far outweigh the negative aspects. 

(4) Identify billets at the command which would or 


would not be appropriate for a joint-spouse team. 


D. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


There have been few research studies which have addres- 
sed the quality of military family life and how it affects 
service manpower problems. Although retention studies 
have found that family problems are often mentioned by 
service members leaving the Navy, no study has attempted 
to measure the relative impact of those family-related 
problems. Well-documented research would help gain recog- 


nition for family programs which could both improve the 
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quality oí life for military members and lessen manpower- 
related problems for the military organization. 

The viability of changing current transfer policies 
should be given top priority in research. As previously 
Beared rn Chapter 5 of this thesis, transfers were the 
number one most frequently described problem for two- 
career couples. It is recognized that any adjustment to 
tour lengths would have a substantial effect upon Navy 
manpower planning. Therefore, it is most important that 
research be conducted for the purpose of assessing subse- 
quent effects of adjusting current tour lengths upon the 
manpower budget, manpower shortfalls at certain commands 
and in the rotation system. 

Concerning childcare facilities, research is needed to 
substantiate the extent to which the facilities would be 
utilized. Research showing cost-effectiveness and verifying 
the need for these types of services would help in gaining 
an adequate allocation of resources for establishing a 
childcare program for the Navy. 

Further research is necessary to examine the feasl- 
bility of negotiating employment opportunities for civilian 
spouses overseas. Professional requirements and qualifica- 
tions for employment in countries other than the United 
States need to be investigated, Between country agree- 


ments must be interpreted and renegociated where possible. 
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EN CONCLUSIONS 


Ihe study found that 25.9 percent of the married 
Naval officer sample had two-career family lifestyles. 
An inference drawn from these sample findings“ would indi- 
cate that approximately 11,827 Navy officer families have 
a two-career lifestyle, and another 8,813 (19.2 percent) 
have a one-career/one-job lifestyle. Therefore, there are 
substantial numbers of non-traditional families in the 
Navy, It was found that these families have significantly 
u rent attitudes toward their careers, their families 
and family service needs. 

mes NOt to be misconstrued that this thesis is direc- 
ted toward a female manpower problem. Of the families 
in the study, 91 percent were families of male Naval 
ΠΝ... 15 with civilian spouses. It is anticipated that in 
the future a very high percentage of women officers will 
have two-career families and probably of the joint-spouse 
nature. However, women officers make up only 6.5 percent 
of the Naval officer population and are projected for not 
More than / percent until 1983, 

The recommendations provided for consideration of top 


Naval policy-makers are based upon the research presented 


an ter 4 of this thesis provides an illustration of 
the representativeness of the initial sample to the total 
married Naval officer population. 
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in this thesis. It appears that family related research 
has been an area given little consideration in the past, 
but which will be an area of increasing interest in the 
future. It 15 not only in the interest of families but 
more in the interest of the military organization to learn 
what desires and needs of families will motivate their 
Positive attitudes toward military life and consequently 
the desire of the military member to remain a productive 


member of the service. 
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APPENDIX 1: INITIAL SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 


Military Family Research Survey 


This survey is part of a study being done at the Naval 
Weteraduate School, Monterey, California. This research has 
een coordinated with the Department of the Navy, and the 
esults will be provided to the Chief of Naval Personnel. It 
s designed to gather some specific information concerning 
ompatibility of marital needs with a military career. It is 
o be filled out by active duty Naval and Marine Corps Officers 
‘ith marriage relationships, whether married or living with a 
artner of the opposite sex. Your candid responses are essential 
n reflecting the true family service needs of men and women 
fficers in the military today. Information from all partici- 
ıants and individual commands will be controlled carefully to 
Meure confidentiality. Your time in filling out this survey 
[mil be greatly appreciated. If you are particularly interested, 
r have any questions please give me a call or write to me at the 
ddress on the back of this survey. Thank youl 


τ, ΠΕΙΤΕ, Suter, USN 
Autovon # 878-2666 
MEME ERES. 0 0 ------------------------------ 
‘or the convenience of the respondents, this survey is divided 
nto four sections. If a particular section is not applicable 
ο your Situation please go to the next Sec Yoni  oecl LON 1 and 


ECTION Y are for all respondents to answer. 





SECTION I 


for all respondents) 


lease fill in the following blanks. 


ο 2. Sex 3. Race | ^. à8e. 

1, Designator/MOS 6. Married yes/no 

m Divorced yes/no 8. Number of children living with you___ 
m Ages of children 10. If you have no cnildren, do 





rou plan to have children yes/no ie How many children do you 
‚lan to have? i 
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| 


Lis What are your career intentions? (check more than one response 

i; applicable) 

my continuing a full career until retirement from the Navy or 
Marine Corps 

2) less than a twenty year career 

) less than a ten year career 

BD until the end of my current obligation 

) other 





Muto What degree are you satisfied with your military career? 


Nery () Somewhat () 


somewhat () very 
satisfied satisfied 


neutral O dissatisfied dissatisfied 


fl. If your spouse is active duty military, what are his/her career 
inentions? (check more than one response if applicable) 
1) N/A 
73) continuing a full career until retirement from the Navy or 
Marine Corps 


` 


K than a twenty year career 


less than a ten year career 
until the end of current obligation 


| 


— 
Mar? s ο 


other 


1£ If your spouse is a civilian what are his/her career intentions? 
(aeck more than one response if applicable) 

EN N/A 

E continuing a full career until retirement 

2) less than a twenty year career 


Hess than a ten year career 
until the end of any present commitment or contract 


) 
2) 
) 
) 


other 





1€ What level of education/training has your spouse completed? 
) less than High School 

meh School 

Technical School and/or any special school 

College Degree 


| 


| 


Postgraduate Degree 


— 00 ἈΝ νο 


le dne 


A A --------------------------------- 
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| SECTION 2 
¡for officers whose spouse is employed outside the home) 


f this section is not applicable to you please go on to 


ECTION 3, page 6. 


Ehat level of education is required for your spouse's current 
areer/job? 

_a) less than High School 

ND) High School 

_c) Technical School and/or any special school 


_d) College Degree 
_e) Postgraduate Degree 


8. To what degree would you say your spouse is satisfied with 
is/her career? 


very somewhat 


somewhat very 
O satisfied () satisfied O neutral O 


dissatisfied dissatisfied 


9. Would you describe yourself and your spouse as a two-career 
amily^ 

_a) yes 

ND) no 

^c) not sure (please explain) 





0. Which family type best describes you and your spouse? 

NE) both are highly committed to our respective careers 

Bthe male is highly committed to his career and the female 
commits more of her effort toward the family or, is willing 


to place her career secondary to the male's career 
c) both emphasize family 


d) both emphasize career and family 


E , ἰ-ᾱ-ι, —— M |A—O— 


PPP AA An RR s T (]— 


a ec phos eS I nn Á—À— e — 
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| 

2^ When absolutely necessary, which member is most likely to 

pace the needs of their career second to their spouse's career? 
1) male 


ab) female 


2. Which member is most likely to place the needs of their 
Greer second to the needs of the family? 

_a) male 

#6) female 


2, If an emergency arises at home, which either member can 
nadle, which is most likely to be absent from work to take care 
EU? 

_ a) male 

_b) female 


ENT you absolutely had to transfer to a new duty station 
wich required you to relocate, what would happen to your 


souse's career? 




















2. If both you and your spouse are involved in careers/jobs now, 
Wich of the following if any are advantages” 
a) having more money 


_b) sharing broadening experiences in spouse's profession 

C) each of you having a resident colleague you can depend on 
moresupport, consultation, and understanding 

1) increased pride and admiration for each other's accomplishments 


_e) increased understanding of commitment to your respective careers 


other 





ð. Would you say that you and your spouse are experiencing 
erious conflict as a result of your combined careers? 

a) N/A 

b) yes (if yes, please answer next question) 

jc) no (if no, please skip next question) 


7. If you answered the above question yes, which if any of the 
»llowing are serious problems? (check as many responses as are 
Bplicable to your situation) 

a) relocating, transfers 


b) commuting 


C) childcare 


d) overload (too much work, lack of leisure time) 


e) separation 

Lf) jealousy of career successes i.e. pay, promotions, status 

g) jealousy of people with whom each works 

.h) social acceptability (meeting expectations of society 
concerning roles within the family and/or roles as a 
professional) 

Ba) no opportunity for intimacy 


$3) other 


3. To what degree are you personally satisfied with the quality 
our family life in the military as it is today? 


() very QU somewhat () somewhat ) very |— . 
satisfied satisfied neutral dissatisfied dissatisfied 
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SECTION 3 


(for officers planning to have children or already with children) 


If this section is not applicable to your situation please go to 
SECTION 4, page 7. 


29. Which of the following best fits your family pattern? 


-..3)) 


Ὁ) 


The female did/will discontinue her career when/if children 
are born, with no intentions of returning to her career. 
The female did/will interrupt her career beyond what can 

be allowed for by leave of absence or vacation until 
children are of an appropriate age, and then resume her 
career. 

The female did/will interrupt her career only minimally 

or not at all when/if she has children. 


30. If the female would interrupt her career until the children 
are of appropriate age, what do you consider the appropriate 


age to be? 


What period of time would you anticipate that to be? 


A 














DTF you have children, what types of childcare facilities do 


you use most frequently? 


a) 


Be. 


military childcare center 

moeai Civilian childcare center 
baby sitter 

live-in baby sitter/ housekeeper 
close relative 


other 





If you are dissatisfied with the childcare services available 


to you now, which of the following types of services would best 


meet 
a) 
D 


) 
Ec) 
Ec) 

) 


e 


your needs? 

24 hour professional childcare center 

day care only (professionally run by civilian or AER) 
baby sitter 

live-in baby sitter/housekeeper 


other 
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SECTION + 
‘for all respondents) 


33. To what extent does the quality of family life and the family 


services provided by the military have an impact on your career 


intentions? 
() very | () somewhat (y no impact () somewhat (y Very 
negative negative positive positive 
please answer next question please skip next question 


34. If you answered with a negative or no impact response to the 
above question, please explain what, if anything, the military 
organization could do in regard to improving family life for you 
which Would cause a positive change in your career intentions. 


35. If you are a two-career family and are willing to participate 
in a more in depth study on the Military Family, please provide 
your name and address below. The follow up study will consist oi 
‘another survey to be filled out by both you and your spouse. it 
Mill focus more specifically on Family Service needs of two-career 
Military families. I will continue to ensure confidentiality of 
any information you provide, and 1 will be sending you the follow 
up survey in January 1979. TI will also be happy to share a copy 
BE the final report if you are interested. Thank you! 
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ος 2 CAREER FAMILY LIFESTYLE BY RANK 


Career/Family Lifestyle 
One-career/ 











Two-career one- job Single-income Total 
01 9.4% ar 2.84 
02 6.8 SU) 2 
03 TOIT) 291 SONO 
04 24.8 DINO 209 
Rank: 05 9.4 2:080 D 
06 2236 2 20,7 
WX 4.3 bn SL 
100% 100% 100% 
(117) ( 87) (247) AUS) 
(N) 25.9% 19.3% 5. 1007 


A nl CCCCCOC————— nn 


X2230.89 df-12 p< .002 


Appendix 1; Rank and Question 19 
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EEDSSNDIX 3: CAREER/FAMILY LIFESTYLE BY DESIGNATOR 


Desi Ep Career/Family Lifestyle 
ÓN 
one-career/ 
two-career one- job single-income  .(N) 

Surface 72.82 Doe 21.9% (104) 
BE ator E Β 3120 29.6 (136) 
Restricted 
Eine 9.4 5 527 9$) 
Medical 6.8 ERE Ass ( 20) 
Dental 17 0.0 Sn ( 16) 
Medical 
Service Corps A am 3.6 ( 16) 
ον orps 0.0 Du) 1.6 Cc & 
Nurse Corps ο 5 DD Oed (MD 
Supply 8.5 6.9 6.9 (1835) 
Gaaplain 0.9 2085 DA ( 9) 
Civil Engineer 
Corps ιτ ου AD LS 
LDO 600 SR A (1422) 
Warrant 3.4 οι πο G 25) 
Other on dos ἷω ο AO 
Total 1007 ος, 1007 

(N) (117) ( 87) (257) (451) 


SS s ARANA 
x2=45.92, df=26, p< .009 


Appendix 1, Designator, and Question 19. 
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APPENDIX 4: CAREER/FAMILY LIFESTYLE BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN 


Career/Family Lifestyle . 











Number of one-career/ 
Children two-career  one- job single-income Total 
L BAT qom μη. po 
2 29 55950 ο; 
3 TIG 1552 20.9 
4 2 10.6 5. 
5 0.0 oro ο. 5 
6 ο. ο κου Us 
column 2 100% 1007 100% 

(N) (69) (66) 220) (7355) 
total ; E 
FOW ο oq. οὗ 62 0 /100% 
12.44, ἀτ-10, NS 
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APPENDIX 5: 


Number of 
Children 


no 


at 


Sus 


at 


aC 


at 


at 


children 


least 
least 
least 
least 
least 


least 


Total 


Families 


Ages of 


Children: 


al, 


1 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


with Children (N=360) 


ΕΠΟ 
(99) 
(360) 
(266) 
(94) 
(29) 
( 4) 
qo 





(459) 


l-5 years 
6-12 years 


13-18 years 





2 
DOR 
E 
20. 
06. 
00. 
00% 


42.2% 


4 
n 
4 
3 


NUMBER AND AGES OF CHILDREN 
LIVING AT HOME 


Cumulative % of 
Families with Children 


67 


S 


39 1 


ος largest percentage, 55.6%, of families with children had at 


least one child between the ages of 6 and 12 years. 





APPENDIX 6: FOLLOW-UP SURVEY; MILITARY MEMBER QUESTIONNAIRE 


MILITARY FAMILY RESEARCH SuRVEY 


To BE ComPLeTED BY THE MILITARY MEMBER 


SOME OF THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS ARE DUPLICATED FROM THE 
FIRST SURVEY. [HIS WAS NECESSARY IN ORDER TO MAINTAIN 
CONFIDENTIALITY OF YOUR ANSWERS, 


A. AGE B. Rad. C, sex. D. RACE |. E. DESIG 

F, MARRIED YES/NO 6. pIvoRcED YEs/NO  H. How MANY YEARS HAVE 
YOU BEEN MARRIED? . I. How MANY YEARS HAVE YOU BEEN IN THE 
SERVICE? 


J. SPOUSE'S OCCUPATION 


K, WHAT ARE YOUR PLANS FOR THE Navy? 

— .l. TO REMAIN ON ACTIVE DUTY UNTIL RETIREMENT 

__2. TO LEAVE THE NAVY PRIOR TO RETIREMENT 

_ 3. UNDECIDED 

L. WOULD YOU SAY THAT YOUR SPOUSE HAS A CAREER OR IS PURSUING 
A CAREER IN THE SENSE THAT HE/SHE HAS PREPARED HIMSELF/HERSELF 
WITH SPECIAL SKILLS, HAS A COMMITMENT TO THAT LINE OF WORK AND 
HAS SOME FUTURE PLANS FOR DEVELOPMENT OF THAT CAREER? 

Eit. ves 

m7. NO 


3, COMMENT 
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M, WHAT IS YOUR FEELING TOWARD YOUR SPOUSE'S HAVING A JOB/CAREER? 

__1. VERY POSITIVE, PREFER MY SPOUSE TO WORK OUTSIDE THE HOME. 

__2, ALL RIGHT AS LONG AS MY SPOUSE PREFERS TO WORK AND THERE 
ARE NO SERIOUSLY NEGATIVE EFFECTS, 

5. NO OPINION 

— Ü, WOULD PREFER HE/SHE NOT WORK OUTSIDE THE HOME. 

__ 5. VERY NEGATIVE, PREFER MY SPOUSE NOT PURSUE A CAREER. 


N. WOULD YOU SAY THAT YOUR SPOUSE'S CAREER IS COMPATIBLE WITH 
YOUR MILITARY CAREER? 

___l, VERY COMPATIBLE 

__2. SOMEWHAT COMPATIBLE 
— 3, MINIMALLY COMPATIBLE 
__ 4, NOT REALLY COMPATIBLE 
E 


EESEPINITELY NOT COMPATIBLE 


0. HAVE YOU EVER MENTIONED YOUR SPOUSE'S CAREER TO YOUR DETAILER 
EITHER IN DISCUSSION OR ON YOUR DUTY PREFERENCE CARD? 
l. YES 


2. NO 


3, COMMENT 


P, Do vou THINK DETAILERS SHOULD CONSIDER CIVILIAN SPOUSE'S 
CAREERS WHEN DETAILING THE MILITARY MEMBER? 

— .l. YES, WHENEVER POSSIBLE 

m7. NO 

__3, COMMENT 
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Q, How MANY TIMES HAVE YOU BEEN SEPARATED FOR MORE THAN A MONTH 
FROM YOUR FAMILY AS A RESULT OF YOUR MILITARY DUTY? 


R. IN YOUR CAREER APPROXIMATELY HOW MANY MONTHS SEPARATION TOTAL 


WOULD THAT BE? 


S, IF YOU HAVE HAD PROLONGED PERIODS OF DUTY WHICH INVOLVED 
FREQUENT SHORT SEPARATIONS PLEASE DESCRIBE THE EXTENT OF THOSE 
SEPARATIONS. (APPROXIMATELY HOW MANY DAYS PER WEEK OR MONTH 


FOR APPROXIMATELY HOW LONG) 














T. HOW WOULD YOU DESCRIBE YOUR PRESENT PROMOTION POSSIBILITIES 
IN THE Navy? 

1, ELIGIBLE FOR RETIREMENT 

2. VERY GOOD 


GOOD 
20/50 


SLIM ' 


E65, NEGATIVE 
LEAVING THE NAVY BEFORE NEXT POSSIBLE PROMOTION 
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U., WOULD YOU PLEASE DESCRIBE IN GREATER DETAIL THE MOST 
PRESSING PROBLEMS IN PURSUING A TWO-CAREER LIFESTYLE WHILE 
AT LEAST ONE OF YOU IS ON ACTIVE DUTY? 
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V. WHAT ADVICE WOULD YOU GIVE TO OTHER COUPLES MAINTAINING A 
TWO-CAREER FAMILY LIFESTYLE? 








THANK YOU AGAIN FOR YOUR TIME AND WILLINGNESS TO PARTICI- 
PATE IN THIS SURVEY. IF YOU ARE INTERESTED AND HAVE NOT 
PREVIOUSLY INDICATED THAT YOU WOULD LIKE A COPY OF MY FINAL 
REPORT, PLEASE PROVIDE AN ADDRESS BELOW. 


E a 





APPENDIX 7:  FOLLOW-UP SURVEY; CIVILIAN SPOUSE QUESTIONNAIRE 


MILITARY FAMILY RESEARCH SURVEY 
To BE ComPLeTED BY THE CIVILIAN SPOUSE 


THANK YOU SO MUCH FOR YOUR WILLINGNESS TO PARTICIPATE 
IN MY STUDY OF TWO-CAREER MILITARY FAMILIES. PLEASE FEEL 


FREE TO MAKE ADDITIONAL COMMENTS ABOUT ANY QUESTION. IF 
YOU HAVE A QUESTION PLEASE INDICATE IT ON THE LAST PAGE OF 
THE SURVEY WITH AN ADDRESS AND Í WOULD BE GLAD TO WRITE 
BACK TO YOU. [HANK YOU SO MUCH FOR YOUR TIME. 


A. AGE PB. RANK... C. sgeEX | D. RACE 
E. MARRIED YES/NO  F. DIVORCED _YES/NO_ G, ARE YOU PRESENTLY 
A STUDENT? _YES/NO_ H, YOUR YEARLY INCOME 

lı WHAT IS YOUR CURRENT WORK STATUS? 

MAA FULL TIME 


ı PART TIME 
VOLUNTEER WORK 


TEMPORARILY UNEMPLOYED 
DO NOT WORK OUTSIDE THE HOME 


OTHER 





J. WHAT TYPE OF POSITION DO YOU HOLD? 
» 1]. TEMPORARY 
___ 2, PERMANENT 


E ο o o o o o o o. 
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K, WHAT IS THE PRIMARY REASON YOU WORK OUTSIDE THE HOME? 
__0, N/A 

, HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 

, REQUIRED INCOME 

, NICE TO HAVE EXTRA INCOME 
INDEPENDENCE 

SELF-ESTEEM 

‚ ENJOY THE WORK ITSELF 


E 
E 2 
E 5 
_ 4 
= 
m 6 
___/, PERSONAL DESIRE TO WORK 
8 


ı OTHER 


L, WOULD YOU SAY THAT YOU HAVE A CAREER IN THE SENSE THAT YOU 
HAVE PREPARED YOURSELF WITH SPECIAL SKILLS, HAVE A COMMITMENT 
TO YOUR LINE OF WORK AND HAVE SOME FUTURE PLANS FOR DEVELOPMENT 
OF THAT CAREER? 

E YES 

— 2, NO 

___3, COMMENT 


M. IF YOU ARE A TWO-CAREER FAMILY, HOW MANY YEARS HAVE YOU 
MAINTAINED THE TWO-CAREER FAMILY LIFESTYLE? 


N. How MANY HOURS PER WEEK DO YOU SPEND ON THE JOB? 
_ l, LESS THAN 40 HOURS 
__2. 40 το 50 Hours 

3, 50 To 60 HOURS 


___4, OVER 60 HOURS 
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0. How MANY HOURS PER WEEK DOES YOUR SPOUSE SPEND ON THE JOB? 
. .l. LESS THAN 40 HOURS 

__2. 40 το 50 HOURS 

__3. 50 To 60 Hours 

__ 4, OVER 6Ú HOURS 


P. How DO YOU AND YOUR SPOUSE DIVIDE HOUSEWORK, CHILDCARE, 


ERRANDS, HOUSE AND CAR MAINTENANCE AND OTHER ROUTINE CHORES? 





Q. [F IT WERE AGREEABLE TO YOUR SPOUSE WHAT WOULD YOU PREFER? 
— .l. To STAY IN THE NAVY UNTIL RETIREMENT 

__2. TO LEAVE THE NAVY BEFORE RETIREMENT 

_ 3., UNDECIDED 


R, HAVE YOU AND YOUR SPOUSE AGREED UPON HIS/HER CAREER PLANS? 
ERES, YES | 
ENS NO 

5. COMMENT 





E E u u. E E .......... .. LULLLLLLLLLIIILILIIIIIIIIIIIIIiIIIIIiIIIIIIa ii — —ss——] — 


S, HAVE YOU AND YOUR SPOUSE AGREED UPON YOUR CAREER PLANS? 
ECT. YES 

ENS. NO 

EN > 


s E MM 
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THIS SECTION IS TO BE COMPLETED ONLY BY THOSE SPOUSES HAVING 
CHILDREN. ÍF YOU DO NOT PLEASE GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE. 


T. How MANY CHILDREN DO YOU HAVE LIVING AT HOME? 
U. WHAT ARE THE AGES OF YOUR CHILDREN? 


__ 1, PreschooL 0-5 YEARS 

___2, YOUNG SCHOOL AGE 6-12 YEARS 
__3, TEENAGER 13-18 

__4, over 18 

V. WOULD YOU USE A PROFESSIONALLY RUN CHILDCARE FACILITY WHICH 
WAS AVAILABLE FOR USE 2l HOURS A DAY WHENEVER YOU NEEDED IT? 
E YES 

ENS. NO 


3, COMMENT 





W, To WHAT DEGREE WOULD YOU SAY YOU NEED SUCH A FACILITY? 
l. TO A GREAT EXTENT 
_ 2, TO SOME EXTENT 

3, MAYBE 

4, TO A LITTLE EXTENT 

5, NOT AT ALL 
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Y. IF YouR SPOUSE ABSOLUTELY HAD TO TRANSFER TO A NEW DUTY 
STATION WHICH REQUIRED HIM/HER TO RELOCATE, WHAT WOULD HAPPEN 
TO YOUR CARREER? 





7, WOULD YOU PLEASE DESCRIBE IN GREATER DETAIL THE MOST 
PRESSING PROBLEMS IN PURSUING A TWO-CAREER LIFESTYLE WHILE 
AT LEAST ONE OF YOU IS ON ACTIVE DUTY? 


1158 





WHAT ADVICE WOULD YOU GIVE TO OTHER COUPLES MAINTAINING A 
TWO-CAREER FAMILY LIFESTYLE? 


a r A O = C C C 75 í í í í í í í í í í = 
ου. ο a a a a a n r a πε τπτ 
rn rara Tr ac mr A ar 
TT E nana EC AS 





THANK YOU AGAIN FOR YOUR TIME AND WILLINGNESS TO PARTICI- 
PATE IN THIS SURVEY. IF YOU ARE INTERESTED AND HAVE NOT 
PREVIOUSLY INDICATED THAT YOU WOULD LIKE A COPY OF MY FINAL 
REPORT, PLEASE PROVIDE AN ADDRESS BELOW, 
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